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Threshing Time 


DELBERT C. RICHARDSON 


on the farm. We get up early 

and finish the usual morning 
chores before the sun is very far over 
the eastern horizon. We eat breakfast, 
and then rush out to make last minute 
preparations. From early morning to 
late evening there is a continual rus- 
tling, bustling, and hustling of action. 

The engineer and separator men ar- 
rive first. Having pulled the threshing 
machine to our farmyard the night be- 
fore, they start immediately preparing it 
for the day’s run. The “‘squirsh” of the 
grease gun is plainly heard as they 
grease every movable joint. The en- 
gineer pours fuel splashingly into the 
tractor’s gulping fuel tanks. 

While these two men are preparing 
the threshing machine, our neighbors 
begin to arrive to help us thresh. Some 
come in automobiles with their pitch- 
forks sticking out of an open window 
of the car, or held upon the running 
boards. Others with teams and hay- 
tacks come lumbering into our lanes. 
These hayracks and teams break the 
stillness of the early July mornings. 
They creak, crack, and rattle. Loose 
boards bang against each other. Steel 


T HRESHING time is a busy time 


wheels hit a rock with a thudding 
sound, or some wheel that needs greas- 
ing screams piercingly in one’s ear. One 
after another they come rattling by, 
yelling a cheery “Good Morning,” and, 
swinging through an open gate, head 
for the field. Last to arrive is usually 
the water boy. In he comes with his 
pony and cart, and empty jugs jarring 
and ringing against each other. He 
rushes to the pump, sticks the jugs un- 
der the spout, and waggles the pump 
handle until splashing water signifies 
that they are full. Off he hustles to the 
field to give water to the ever-thirsting 
men. 

While our neighbors are arriving we 
rush around, slapping the harness on 
our teams, throwing scoop shovels with 
a clang into empty grain wagons, and 
shouting orders to our helpers. We an- 
swer questions, hunt extra pitchforks, 
and pen up squealing hogs so they 
won't be in the way... . 

Down in the field the pitchers stab 
the wheat shocks over with their pitch- 
forks. Then one by one they toss the 
bundles of wheat on the racks. Each 


bundle lights with a slight thud, and is 
skiddingly placed in position by the 
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man on the rack. From shock to shock 
the creaking wagons and laboring 
horses move. The men talk loud. They 
yell for water. They curse the hot sun, 
smoke their pipes, and whip balky 
horses with cracking lines. A heavy- 
loaded wagon turns over—the swishing 
wheat piling up in a stack on the 
ground. Cursingly the load is pitched 
back on, and after much caution from 
everyone the driver proceeds slowly on 
to the machine. Now and then a high- 
tempered rattle-snake fiercely rattles 
and fights for his life, or some sleepy- 
eyed bull-snake hissingly withdraws 
from under a shock to new protec- 
tion. . 

Up around the threshing machine are 
still more and louder distinct noises. 
The tractor with roaring cylinders sits 
solidly in the hot sun, laboriously pull- 
ing the heavy drive belt to run the sepa- 
rator. On the separator clashing cog- 
wheels, clanging drive chains, and siz- 
zling pulley belts add to the noise. 
Bundle after bundle, pitched into the 
feeder, is cut into millions of straws by 
cutting knives. These knives produce 
a chugging effect as they chew and slice 
into the bundle. A blower blows the 


straw out through a stacker with sound 
equal to a small windstorm. The golden 
grain slides smoothly out of a steel pipe 
into the grain wagons. Here again 
loud curses from the men are heard as 
something goes wrong with the ma- 
chine, or some careless pitcher loses his 
hold on his fork and it goes clashing, 
grinding, and tearing into the separator. 
Neighbor dogs, meeting for the first 
time since the last threshing season, 
suddenly decide to fight, and a growl- 
ing, snapping battle follows. A restless 
team left standing alone for a moment 
decide to start off for home. They get 
completely away and, with a crashing 
of splintering boards, run the hayrack 
against a fence post... . 

As the sun sinks down in the West 
and evening shadows grow longer, 
tired, dirty, and hungry men — some 
walking and some driving prancing 
horses—make their way to the house 
for a hot supper. Afterwards—along 
about the time the evening stars begin 
to twinkle and a large yellow harvest 
moon comes peeping over the cowshed, 
one can hear these same men singing 
some old song as they make their way 
homeward. .. . 


Dirge 
ALLAN CRAFTON 


The sumach’s fiery spires are black and dead; 
The distant fringe of wood, 

A sweep of tangled sticks and briers, 

Is caught against the gray wall of the sky. 
There is no wind, no song of bird; 

Lone stillness listens for a word 

From stillness till the chill gray rain 


Begins to fall 


With a hushed rattle on the dull dry things 
And wraps dead beauty in a dripping pall. 
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Is British Recovery Real? 


J. S. RoBINSON 


In academic circles it goes by the 
name of sabbatic leave of absence. 
Early in the year we were on a Cunard 
liner sailing for our fourth visit to 
Europe. Soon we were in England rea- 
dy for the work of the spring term at 
the London School of Economics. Here 
as visiting professor of economics at 
London’s great University we had op- 
portunity to mingle somewhat intimate- 
ly with outstanding economists of Great 
Britain and the Continent. We rented 
a small apartment in a convenient 
neighborhood of London, and lived 
much after the fashion we live at home, 
but more after the fashion Mr. Briton 
lives. The significant part of our Lon- 
don experience is that we had a chance 
to get first-hand knowledge of the life 
both of town and of gown in England. 
Long before we reached London the 
worst of the economic dust-storm had 
passed, covering with debris one land- 
mark after another. Since our last visit 
to England in 1930, striking things had 
occurred. The Labor government had 
fallen, the gold standard had vanished, 
the rock-ribbed traditional policy of free 
trade had been modified. England had 
emerged from her economic Golgotha, 
the country was regaining its confidence, 
and was stepping toward the sunlight. 
The contrast between the two sides of 
the Atlantic was striking, for as we 
reached London from New York it 
seemed as if we were passing from a 
valley of despair to a hilltop of hope. 
By the time we arrived in London the 


[’ came as a sort of Christmas gift. 


evidence of improvement was marked. 
It extended to nearly the whole of the 
national economy. From 1932 to Sep- 
tember, 1934, when we sailed for home, 
industrial production had increased by 
nearly twenty per cent; unemployment 
had dropped from a peak of over three 
million in June, 1932, to approximately 
two million in June, 1934; the con- 
sumption of electric power had ad- 
vanced ten per cent; while the activity of 
the building trades was about one-third 
greater. Due to the orthodox financial 
policy of the government, the budget 
had been balanced and an appreciable 
increase recorded in the gold reserves 
of the Bank of England. Wholesale 
prices had strengthened. It is true that 
the volume of British trade had re- 
mained at a standstill, although Bri- 
tain’s share of the total world trade 
showed a slight increase. At almost 
every turn conditions looked better in 
England. So much so that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in April, 1934, 
announced that he had a surplus in 
hand, was therefore able to reduce cer- 
tain taxes and restore certain decreases 
made in the salaries of public employees 
and in payments made to the unem- 
ployed. He voiced the hope that Great 
Britain was emerging from ‘Bleak 
House” and might now begin to enter- 
tain ‘Great Expectations.” Perhaps he 


might have added, as one writer ob- 
served, that many were still experienc- 
ing “Hard Times” and like Micawber 
were waiting confidently for something 
to turn up. For in spite of substantial 
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recovery, the country is still far from 
being out of the dark economically, 
even though she is able to see the spot 
of light at the end of the long tunnel. 

This moderately encouraging picture 
of Britain’s recovery has no doubt 
prompted in your minds some compari- 
son with our own recent history. We 
have had our New Deal, undoubtedly 
the most ambitious and lavishly financed 
attempt ever made by any country to 
restore prosperity that has been hidden 
around the now famous corner. It is 
clear that the British government had 
a simpler problem than that which faced 
President Roosevelt in March, 1933. 
Could the British statesman just sit at 
ease and stretch out his week end holi- 
day in Surrey or Brighton an extra day? 
No, Britain did have problems to face, 
some like ours, others we did not have 
to meet. 

Britain’s chief problem was that of 
regaining the ground lost since 1929, 
especially in her export markets, and of 
replacing some of that loss by expand- 
ing production for the home market. 
Since the year 1929 world trade has de- 
clined about 30 per cent in volume and 
nearly 70 per cent in value. This col- 
lapse did great damage to all countries 
that depend on foreign markets, and 
Britain got her full share of this blow. 
Even before 1929 she was trying to win 
back markets lost during the war; now 
her problem was greatly intensified. 

For at least three centuries Great 
Britain was “the most international of 
all countries, . . . the most dependent 
upon overseas trade.” In 1924 it was 
estimated that 27 per cent of the value 
of all goods produced went abroad, 
and these exports paid for one-eighth 
of the total wages-and-salaries bill of 


the country. Coal, cotton and woolen 
goods, iron and steel products, shipping 
and financial services were included in 
her exports. To the Britisher this ex- 
change of his manufactures and finan- 
cial and shipping services for food and 
raw materials was in accord with the 
economic theory of territorial division 
of labor. But some of his customers 
apparently did not share his economic 
philosophy. The industrial rise of the 
United States, Germany, and Japan gave 
the world four workshops instead of 
one, and showed that there was nothing 
to prevent other countries from devel- 
oping their own industries. Besides, 
these countries began to hide behind 
tariff walls. Economic self-sufficiency 
became more pronounced. The war 
came. Buyers turned to other sources 
of supplies, such as Japan and the 
United States. When the war ended 
Britain found her old markets gone. 
To lose markets is easier than to win 
them back. Cotton and woolen indus- 
tries were hard hit, coal was a sick in- 
dustry, the metal trades and shipbuild- 
ing languished. Iron, steel, and the 
engineering trades tell a similar story. 
The twenties saw Britain weakened 
where she had once been strong. About 
two-fifths of the long army of the un- 
employed belonged to these suffering 
industries. Only in one field, that of 
capital investment abroad, was Britain 
by 1929 back to her pre-war position. 
Enough has been said to indicate the 
character of the British depression: the 
export industries were sick before 1929, 
but some of them were slowly recuper- 
ating when the collapse of world trade 
plunged them into a severe relapse. 

What did Britain do to try to solve 
her problem? 
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Britain’s search for a solution of her 
recovery problem began long before 
1931, and some of her efforts since that 
year have pursued the policies laid 
down in the twenties. It is a long and 
somewhat involved story, but no impar- 
tial observer could hold that the British 
government has been “letting nature 
take its course’ in helping the country 
out of depression. There were certain 
things Britain could not do. She could 
not, for example, increase her national 
debt, for she was already mortgaged to 
the gunwale as a result of past war 
debts. There were certain other things 
that she need not do since she had al- 
ready done them. “Much of our New 
Deal was, in part, Britain’s Old Deal.” 
But still there were tasks her public of- 
ficials felt they must tackle. I shall 
mention only three of these as typical 
of the way Britain tried to meet her 
problem of recovery—the conversion of 
the war loan, the suspension of the gold 
standard, and the adoption of a tariff 
on imports. 

When an American citizen complains 
that his taxes are heavy, he is usually 
consoled with the knowledge that he is 
not unique among the citizens of the 
world and that the British taxpayer's 
burden was heavy beyond our compre- 
hension. This burden remained un- 
changed until 1934, and even though 
the British taxpayer got some tax relief 
in 1934 the burden is still (to the 
American mind) unconscionably high. 
Suppose you are a married man with 
one child. A university head with a 
salary of $10,000 in 1931 paid an in- 
come tax of $1,765; now he pays $1,- 
585, or 15.8 per cent of his salary. A 
university professor with a salary of 
$5,000 paid $640, now pays only $575, 


+ 


or 11.5 per cent of his salary. A small 
business man with a salary of $2,500 
would now pay $125 (5 per cent) in- 
stead of $140. A “big business man” 
earning $50,000 a year would now pay 
a mere $17,425 (35 per cent) instead 
of $19,360. If unmarried you would 
pay somewhat more than if married. 
Even a single artisan earning $1,000 
pays an income tax of $34. 

Relief in taxation applied not only 
to income taxes but to other taxes as 
well. If you owned a car, you would 
pay only $3.75 per horsepower, instead 
of $5, but even that would cost you $26 
a year on a ‘Baby Austin.” Our Chev- 
rolet would have cost us $135 a year for 
a license. Fortunately we were allowed 
a tourist’s 90 day’s exemption. As it 
was, I paid more for a single month’s 
license fee than I would ordinarily pay 
for a year’s license for the old Chevrolet 
in the United States. There would still 
be a tax on your gasoline of sixteen 
cents a gallon. You would find your 
tobacco heavily taxed; no cigarettes fit 
to smoke were cheaper than twelve 
cents for a package of ten. If you died 
a rich man, death duties would absorb 
a large slice of your estate. The death 
of a shipping magnate brought the 
treasury 8 million pounds last year, and 
gave the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
over a fifth of his surplus. The budget 
gave the taxpayers relief to the extent 
of 30 million pounds, but it still took 
from them 700 million pounds, and of 
that sum over half was required to pay 
interest on the public debt. 

Relief from the interest on loans 
could come only through bond redemp- 
tion or by the conversion of the debt to 
a lower rate of interest. A reduction of 
the interest rate on government bonds 
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would consequently not merely lighten 
the load of taxation, but would reduce 
the rate at which money could be bor- 
rowed. The conversion of the war loan 
of 2 billion pounds from 5 per cent to 
314 per cent was therefore a most im- 
portant achievement. Later smaller 
sums were converted at rates of 3 or 
214 per cent. Capital for building was 
now cheaper, the average rate on indus- 
trials fell about a quarter, and that on 
preferred stock about a fifth. By Feb- 
ruary, 1934, the Economist reported that 
British industry was now “beginning to 
reap the benefit of lower borrowing 
rates.” A stimulus was given to the 
reorganization and modernization of in- 
dustrial plants and to the production of 
capital goods. Accordingly the conver- 
sion of the national debt must rank as 
one of the important recovery measures. 

The next recovery measure of impor- 
tance was the suspension of the gold 
standard. The government set out to 
pursue a policy that would supply cheap 
and abundant credit, both short-term 
and long-term, for the state and for pri- 
vate enterprise. In this policy the banks 
cooperated with the government. In 
1932 the Bank of England reduced its 
bank rate from a high of 6 per cent to 
2 per cent, and has kept it at that point 
ever since. In addition, it began to buy 
securities heavily, and this had the ef- 
fect of increasing the lending power of 
other banks. But borrowers were not 
forthcoming, and the business commun- 
ity was too poor or too nervous to use 
the available credit. Bank loans fell in 
1932 and still more in 1933, and the 
banks were glutted with funds. Even- 
tually the big banks refused to buy 
treasury bills that sold at less than one 
per cent discount, but they were power- 


less to resist the outside “‘chiselers.” 
The country thus enjoyed a period of 
cheap credit partly from policy and 
partly from necessity. But cheap credit 
is of no use without borrowers, and 
there will be no borrowers without the 
prospect of profit, and without borrow- 
ers credit is powerless to restore prices 
or to stimulate business activity. If re- 
covery waits upon prices, and prices 
wait upon credit, and credit waits upon 
recovery, it looks like a vicious circle, 
doesn’t it? On the other hand, if re- 
covery continues, the demand for loans 
will doubtless grow, and credit will 
cease to be cheap. 

British industry and trade were close- 
ly related to the value of the pound. 
Well do we recall the strenuous efforts 
of Mr. Churchhill to keep the country 
on gold, the political crisis of August, 
1931, the election of the National Gov- 
ernment, the ominous references dur- 
ing the election days to worthless paper 
currencies, and fear that the pound 
would follow in the footsteps of these 
currencies. These fears soon subsided, 
however, and people began to rejoice at 
the cleverness of the country in having 
deserted the golden calf. The economic 
consequences of an overvalued pound, 
it was held, were undone; the handicap 
to the export trade was overcome; a de- 
preciated pound made British goods 
cheaper in the foreign market, the coun- 
try would export more, import less, and 
thus change the adverse balance of pay- 
ments. Actually these blessings did not 
materialize. Other countries deserted 
the gold standard, those that remained 
on gold raised tariff walls or applied 
quota restrictions. When Uncle Sam 
depreciated his currency, the advantage 
which the pound had over the dollar 
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quickly disappeared and was even 
turned into a slight disadvantage. Out 
of the battle in currency depreciation, 
it was soon apparent, no country would 
emerge better off. It was a futile strug- 
gle. Some day it will be necessary for 
the Big Three countries (financially 
speaking) to agree upon a method 
whereby exchange may be stabilized. 
Apparently President Roosevelt feels 
that, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, that day has not yet arrived. 
The most far-reaching changes in 
British policy with regard to recovery 
came with the final abandonment of 
free trade and the adoption of a pro- 
tective policy modified somewhat by the 
policy of imperial preference. In the 
United States the depression has led 
many to doubt the efficacy of the tradi- 
tional policy of protection, and to recog- 
nize that perhaps it involves a choice as 
to whether we shall abandon exports, 
or open the doors a little wider to im- 
ports in return for a welcome of our 
goods in foreign ports. Britain has 
started in the opposite direction, and 
for three years has been engaged in the 
task of erecting a tariff wall around her 
ports. The cry has been raised, “Buy 
at home!” But the protectionist propa- 
ganda has not been very popular. The 
British housewife has always seemed a 
bit skeptical of any Buy-British cam- 
paign. She is too thrifty to want to buy 
in the dearest market. Most economic 
theorists regarded the tariff cure as 
somewhat worse than the disease. It 
was the Conservatives who sold to the 
public the idea that protection was 
needed for the national recovery. And 
the pressure of economic facts seemed 
to be on the side of these tariff advo- 
cates. Foreign markets were closed to 


British exports, and the invisible exports 
were shrinking. At the same time Bri- 
tain was about the only open market 
into which other countries could easily 
send their goods. Dumping was com- 
mon, British exports fell, and the bal- 
ance of payments showed a mounting 
deficit. The upshot of the matter was 
the imposition of a tariff in February, 
1932, and the free list contained little 
else than food and raw materials, and 
not all foods were on this free list. It 
seems reasonably certain that the combi- 
nation of tariff, depreciation, and other 
factors caused imports to decline, gave 
such industries as iron and steel a 
chance to get a free breath, and trans- 
ferred a part of the market from the 
foreign to the domestic producer. The 
country learned that in a crisis it is pos- 
sible in a measure to maintain home 
production “by the displacement of im- 
ports.” It learned also that Britain at 
the economic conference tables was in a 
position such as she never enjoyed in 
her free trade days. 

What conclusion with regard to Brit- 
ish recovery is it logical to deduce from 
what I have indicated? It would seem 
to me that tariffs, like the abandonment 
of the gold standard and the reduction 
of the interest rate, undoubtedly have 
been some help to British recovery, al- 
though they may afford only a limited 
stimulus. It is improbable, however, 
that revival to the point of prosperity 
will result from British tariffs, chiefly 
because of England’s strategic position 
with regard to her export trade. It 
seems clear that England would with 
difficulty be able to make herself self- 
sufficient economically, and without 
trade she could scarcely maintain her 
population. For these reasons I am in- 
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clined to doubt whether Britain’s re- 
vival can be considered as a basis of 
permanent recovery. Improvements 
seem to me to be for the most part the 
normal demand for replacements fol- 
lowing a period of economic distress. 
I do not believe that a country like Eng- 
land—with its economic structure geared 
to the world market—can experience a 


substantial upturn on the basis of do- 
mestic trade alone, or that an attempt 
to build a self-contained economy will 
be at all feasible. Therefore, I am im- 
pelled to the opinion that the course 
of British recovery is irrevocably bound 
up with world recovery and the return 
of normal conditions of international 
trade. 


Verse 


DOROTHEA BOWEN 


I 


Ah, love, the sober seed within me, that was you 

Of earth, outgrown its tiny husk, and dry, and brown, 
Has filed me till at length it overflows, and pours 

A breathing wonder wide into the world; my own 

My hands no longer are. I hold them forth abundantly 
With flowers filled, rejoicing they are yours. 


II 


Too full distress is that which follows my pursuit 
Of my own self into a pathless wilderness— 
For all a fear—who now regard myself as little, 
I shall grow too able to regard me less. 

Above my shoulders panic’s backward gesture 

Is aware my voice disparages, my eyes deplore, 
Until at last I am dissolved and live alone 

For condemnation of a self that is no more. 


iil 


Is the wind the Reminder of Motion 
To tell us our sight is prevented 
From function except that it be 

Of the moving? To tell us 
Invisible things are but those 
Which have found their quiescence? 


Incident in San Angel 


HERBERT WEINSTOCK 


and peaceful a hotel as can be 

imagined. In the center of the 
oblong patio of the old building a 
graceful fountain quietly glistens. Ba- 
nana-trees, their leaves for once not 
shredded out by wind, are deeply green. 
Bougainvillea spreads sheaves of purple 
over walls, rains clusters of purple 
down from the roof. It was there, in 
the open air, lightly rose-scented, that 
we were seated, the thirty tourists it was 
my duty to take care of and myself, at 
a long table spread with rich and savory 
food. The afternoon was young but, 
like us, a little drowsy. Nothing, it 
seemed, was happening in the world. 
Certainly all Mexico was sinking into 
its traditional siesta. 

A waiter approached deferentially. 
“Someone wishes to see you outside,” 
he told me. 

I rose, curious, though unwilling to 
move. As I stepped out the front en- 
trance, I noticed the pink and blue dou- 
ble house of Diego Rivera across the 
way, the emptiness of the Mexico City 
road, the gleaming blankness of the 
eight empty sedans awaiting the return 
of our party. And, at a distance from 
the Inn itself, a little, agitated, but 
quiet knot of men—our drivers among 
a larger number of strangers. 

A small man, short and slender even 
for a Mexican, walked toward me. Into 
his hatband had been stuck an absurdly 
tall cardboard sign which read: BUY 
NATIONAL GASOLINE. Then I re- 
called that there had been talk of a taxi 
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strike in Mexico City, a protest against 
the cruelly high price of gasoline. The 
strangers, then, were strikers. At once, 
our drivers became strikebreakers. 

The little man removed his hat with 
a gesture which trailed the top of the 
placard in the dust. “Pardon me, senor,” 
he introduced himself—in a voice 
which, in the United States, would be 
called cultivated—‘‘I am the chairman 
of the local strike committee of Villa 
Obregon. We have come to seal up 
your cars.” 

“But why?” I asked, noting his use 
of San Angel’s official, non-religious 
name. My role, I knew, had best be 
ignorance of the strike. 

“Because of the strike, senor,” he 
said, really very sadly. 

The drivers and the little man’s sup- 
porters were, I saw, listening attentively 
to our colloquy. Not one of them 
moved or showed any sign of nervous- 
ness. 

“Oh, there is a strike,” I said. “Our 
drivers, then, refuse to take us back to 
our hotel ?” 

“No, senor. It is possible that they 
are eager to return you to the City. But 
if you attempt to go, we strikers shall 
be forced to deflate the tires and, pos- 
sibly, to break the windows of the cars. 
You do not want that?” | 

A driver stepped up to us out of the 
quiet group. “I must telephone the 


owner of the cars,” he explained, and 
went into the Inn. 

“Look here,” I addressed the little 
man earnestly, “my guests have been 
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outside the City—in Toluca—and do 
not know about the strike. We stopped 
here for dinner, and must return to the 
Hotel Imperial. Some of the older la- 
dies would be very uncomfortable walk- 
ing to the tram. Do you want to cause 
great discomfort to American tourists 
who give you so much business ?” 

My friend—for I had begun to con- 
sider him that—looked deeply hurt, as 
any non-urban Mexican would look if 
someone told him that Mexico was ugly 
or dull. At the same time, I realized, 
he enjoyed the importance of holding 
the reputation of Mexican choferes in 
his unaccustomed hands for a moment. 
He replaced his hat by way of a reverse 
curve into the dust. “Pardon me one 
moment, senor. I shall confer with the 
other strikers,” he said. 

During this conference, I stepped 
back into the patio to tell the members 
of the party what was happening, to 
get the suggestions of the manager of 
the Inn, and to hear from the driver 
who had telephoned his employer what 
his instructions were. The cars were 
not, in any case, to be moved. 

A smiling little chairman was waiting 
just outside the door on my return. 
“We have come to a decision,” he an- 
nounced. “If you will agree to return 
directly to the Hotel Imperial without 
stopping anywhere else, we will let you 
go. We will also go with you, acting 
as guards, so that other strikers at the 
entrance to the city will not molest 
you.” He had redeemed his profession 
and his country. His face softened with 
smiles. 

I looked across at his supporters. 
They nodded assent. But our drivers, 
having received their employer’s instruc- 
tions, refused to recognize this develop- 


ment. ‘This is most kind,” I agreed. 
“But we had planned to stop at the 
Church of Carmen, as well as at Cui- 
cuilco,” I added. ‘My friends will re- 
turn to the United States in a few days, 
and they want very much to see those 
famous and beautiful places.” 

He was firm, despite my good thrust 
at his national pride. “In that case, 
senor, we would have to deflate the tires 
and, possibly, throw stones through the 
windows,” he insisted. His wish that 
I accept his saving proposition was em- 
barrassingly obvious. 

Then it was my turn to retire for a 
parley. My charges and the Inn’s soli- 
citous manager agreed unanimously that 
the offer should be accepted. As I 
passed the telephone, returning to the 
conference-spot, a second driver was 
talking to the owner of the cars. ‘He 
wants to speak with you,” he told me. 

In the receiver a voice said in English, 
“Have no fear. I have ordered a car 
of police to proceed to the Inn, and to 
escort you to the Hotel Imperial. Do 
not leave before the police arrive. For 
if you do, damage will result to my best 
coches.” 

I explained the status of the situation 
to him. “Do not send the police,” I 
begged him. “That might cause trou- 
ble. We have had none thus far, and 
I am sure the strikers are to be trusted.” 

“The police are on the way,” he said, 
and cut the connection. 

I hurried out, walking directly past 
the little leader and up to the still quiet 
group. I explained to the drivers the 
details of the offer, said that the 
turistas, the manager of the Inn, and I 
all thought it wise to carry this sugges- 
tion out, and said that we were pre- 
pared to leave at once. The driver just 
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returned from the telephone would not, 
I could see, spread news of the immi- 
nent arrival of the police, as the strikers 
would surely hear him. 

There was a mixed murmur, some- 
thing like gratitude from the strikers, 
objection, but gradually lessening objec- 
tion, from the chauffeurs. 

“Tt is best,” the little man told them 
all, and it was obvious that complete 
unanimity had been achieved on that 
point. 

The drivers moved into their seats. 
Thirty-one somewhat nervous tourists 
prepared to follow suit. The strikers 
stood about staring. And then, down 
the road which had been so empty till 
that moment, I saw two clouds of dust. 
Not one armored car of police, but two 
—armed to the roofs with rifles, bayo- 
nets, and knives. Instantly, and for the 
first time, I was apprehensive of vio- 
lence. 

I beckoned the chairman to me, and 
pointed to the armored cars as they 
swerved, roaring, into the Inn-yard. “I 
did not send for them,” I said. It was 
very important to our friendship that 
he should not suspect me of cheating 
him. 

“No, senor,” he agreed. 
that you did not.” 

The policemen were leaping from the 
armored cars. The drivers suddenly 


looked happy, the strikers dumfounded, 
flattened out. 

The police commander wanted to 
know from me what had happened, 
what was happening, and what we 
planned to do about it. I explained 
the whole procedure in detail. 

“It will be as you have agreed,” he 
commanded, ‘‘except that we will also 
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accompany you as guards, just in case 
of catastrophes.” 

“I should prefer that you do nothing 
of the sort,” I told him, wanting for 
the first time to exercise my prestige as 
a foreigner. “I am content with the 
word of the strike chairman here.” 

“You are perhaps right,” he admit- 
ted. ‘But we must obey our orders.” 

I turned to my little friend. He 
smiled, admitting sympathetically my 
helplessness in this contretemps. “We 
strikers will escort you as we promised,” 
he said. ‘Tell the ¢urzstas to get in.” 

It was an impressive, ferocious caval- 
cade. First went a car stuffed with 
armed police. Then the row of eight 
gleaming sedans, American turistas in- 
side, a striker on each running-board. 
Then a ramshackle car overloaded with 
strikers, the placarded hat bobbing up 
and down among them. And, like an 
exclamation point to end it, the second 
car of police. 

We rushed through San Angel, swept 
through the Colonias, and debouched 
into the Avenida de los Insurgentes. 
Suddenly there was a loud report, the 
second sedan skidded slightly, and the 
whole procession jerked up, brakes com- 
plaining. A blowout. All would have 
to sit patiently until that tire was 
changed. 

One of our party lived half a block 
from that stopping-place. He got out 
of the car and was half way across the 
Avenida before two strikers, intent up- 
on the mechanics of changing the tire, 
saw him. They picked him up and 
bore him back to the car. The chieftain 
reproached me, “You agreed to return 
to the Hotel Imperial.” 

I explained the terms of the agree- 
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ment to Mr. Coolidge. The tire was 
changed, and the parade moved on to 
the Paseo de la Reforma and up to the 
entrance of the Hotel. 

The first car discharged its passengers. 
Without the warning of a tooted horn, 
the driver shot away, intent upon pre- 
venting the strikers from taking the car 
to a garage and there sealing it up for 
the duration of the strike. He thus 
became the cause of drama. For, as 
though out of the solemn afternoon 
light, a car of strikers materialized to 
block his progress. And then every- 
thing happened at once. 

Some of the cars, passengers still in- 
side, started to run away only to en- 
counter a blockade of cars and men at 
the head of the street. Some of the 
drivers were pulled out, their places 
taken by strikers, their ill-humor rudely 
jostled into the prisons of strikers’ cars. 
There were one or two minor collisions. 
A woman in our party became hyster- 
ical, shouting, “I was told there was no 
violence in Mexican labor disputes they 
told me there was no violence in Mex- 
ican labor disputes you brutes you 
brutes they told me . . . ” All in Eng- 
lish so rapid that even the Americans 


could hardly understand her. Strikers 
guided her firmly, politely, to the hotel 
door. Others set out, careening, in pur- 
suit of one sedan which had miraculous- 
ly missed collision with the melee, and 
had escaped. I managed finally to get 
the attention of BUY NATIONAL 
GASOLINE. “Thank you,” I said. 
And he had time, before rushing away, 
to remove his hat with an “It is noth- 
ing. Adios, senor.” 

Nobody hurt, not a car really dam- 
aged, no evil tempers or unnecessary 
roughness. No shooting by the police. 
But where were the police? Sitting in 
their two armored cars, smiling, enjoy- 
ing the show. Only one of them had 
burst into action. Somebody, an Ameri- 
can lady, was snapping the fray from a 
second-story window of the Hotel. A 
policeman rushed up the stairs to tell 
her that she must desist, or he would be | 
forced, senora, to confiscate the film. 
She had already obtained several good 
“action-pictures.”” He knew that, but 
did not seem to mind. And thus ended 
an incident between strikers,  strike- 
breakers, police, Mexican realism and 
Mexican politeness. 


Old Fool 


ELsiE MITCHELL 


Slow love 


Like reluctant spring 
Stirred in her brittle breast 
Fancies foolish as November 


Violets. 


The Systems of the Stars 


WILLIAM A. LuBy 


I 

HE stars are suns. The six thou- 
sand which the naked eye may 
see on a clear night seem to range 
in brightness from dimly visible points 
of light up to the brilliant Strivzs which 
appears to outshine them all. Careful 
measures show that the sun is 50,000 
times as bright as the faintest star 
known which is, of course, wholly in- 
visible to the unaided eye. At the other 
extreme, the brightest star, the variable 
S Doradus, has been found to be 500,- 
000 times as luminous as the sun. Our 
sun is an ordinary yellow star presum- 
ably past middle age, an undistin- 
guished individual among the billions 

in the vast host about us. 

When closely examined, many stars 
are found to be binaries, double stars. 
In these each component is moving in 
an elliptical orbit about the center of 
gravity of the two. The North Star, 
300 times as bright as the sun, is a 
double star. R. G. Aitken of the Lick 
Observatory calculates that from one- 
fourth to one-third of the stars are bina- 
ries. Sirius is regarded as a double star. 
Its companion has received much atten- 
tion since 1924 because of the great 
density attributed to it. This density is 
incomparably greater than the density 
of gold or platinum. But recently an 
error has been discovered in the calcula- 
tions. Moreover, Philip Fox in 1920 
and R. T. A. Innes in 1926 and 1928 
observed the companion as a close dou- 
ble star. If this be the fact, the remark- 
able density attributed to it is more than 


doubtful. Aside from Sirius, however, 
many triple systems are known to exist. 
Four or five per cent of all the stars are 
triple or quadruple systems. The bright 
star Castor is a sextuple system. How 
many stars may be in one multiple sys- 
tem moving in orbits under gravitative 
control is unknown. Interesting as they 
are, only passing mention can be given 
to systems of multiple stars because at- 
tention is to be centered on groups each 
of which contains a great number of 
stars. 

Soon after the invention of the tele- 
scope in 1609, accurate instruments 
were constructed for measuring the po- 
sitions of the stars: The positions were 
referred to a fixed system of circles in 
the heavens quite like the latitude and 
longitude circles on the earth. As time 
passed it was seen that the stars were 
moving from their earlier recorded 
places. The motions were slight and 
as a whole appeared at first to be un- 
systematic. Though the Great Dipper 
looks to us as it did to Abraham, the 
so-called fixed stars are really not at 
rest. 

A century and a half ago Herschel 
discovered that certain stars in the con- 
stellation Hercules were separating and 
certain others in the opposite quarter 
of the heavens were coming closer to- 
gether. This indicated the motion of 


the sun itself and also its destination. 
Exhaustive researches of recent years 
have confirmed his results and have 
shown also that the sun’s velocity is 
12.3 miles per second. But this motion 
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is merely relative with respect to the 
group of stars studied. 

Researches on other bright distant 
stars, however, give a different destina- 
tion and a different velocity. With re- 
spect to the far off globular clusters, 
the sun has the enormous velocity of 
180 miles per second. What is its real 
motion? No one knows because the 


astronomer can discover no motionless 
object in the universe to measure from 
and he can erect no permanent bench 
marks on any of the endless highways 
of space. 


II 


In order to understand better what 
precedes and what follows, it is desira- 
ble to pause here and give some ex- 
planation of the instruments with which 
the astronomer does his work. The 
most important instrument of all, of 
course, is the telescope. In conjunction 
with it he uses the photometer, the ra- 
diometer, the interferometer and the 
spectroscope. Eighty-five per cent of 
the time of some big telescopes is given 
to photography and the remainder to 
visual observation. The photometer is 
an instrument used to determine the 
brightness of a star. A modern one 
will do this within one per cent. The 
radiometer is used to measure the total 
output of both the heat and light of a 
star. The instrument used by Petit and 
Nicholson at Mount Wilson measures 
the radiation of a thirteenth magnitude 
star. The heating effect of so faint a 
star is about equal to that of a candle 
2000 miles away. 

All telescopes show a star as a point 
of light. Even the 200 inch telescope 
now being constructed will do no more. 
It has been calculated that a 240 inch 


mirror would be required to give a 
round image for even the nearest star. 
The diameters of a number of large 
stars have been measured by the inter- 
ferometer even though it does not make 
them visible. Thus the interferometer 
has succeeded where the greatest tele- 
scope has failed. 

The spectroscope has been for seven- 
ty-five years the most fruitful adjunct 
of the telescope. Its theory will be 
passed over and merely the results ob- 
tained by its use stated. This instru- 
ment has demonstrated that 50 of the 
92 elements recognized by chemistry are 
in the sun. It has proved that the stars 
also are made of the same elements men 
know on earth. The spectroscope makes 
it possible to detect double stars with 
components so close together that no 
telescope can separate them. The ve- 
locity with which a star approaches us 
or recedes from us is readily determined 
by the spectroscope. This motion is 
called the radial velocity. As we shall 
see, the study of the radial velocities of 
certain stars has very recently solved 
one of the most significant and far 
reaching problems ever attempted in 
astronomy. 


III 


Close and long continued study of 
all the available position measures of 
the stars has shown that many which 
are widely separated have a common 
motion. These groups are called open 
clusters. The enormous distance from 
the earth to the sun is too small a unit 
to measure stellar distances convenient- 
ly. The light year is used instead. A 
light year is the distance light moving 
186,284 miles per second travels in one 
year. In round numbers it is six trillion 
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miles. Trumpler of the Lick describes 
the Milky Way as lens shaped, 33,000 
light years in diameter and 3,300 light 
years thick. It is an assemblage of 334 
open clusters and billions of stars inter- 
spersed with nebulae both luminous and 
dark. The sun is 1,150 light years dis- 
tant from the center. Beyond the Mi/ky 


Way are the two Magellanic Clouds. 


which are large, remarkably interesting, 
conglomerate systems. Outside the 
Milky Way are the ninety-three globu- 
lar clusters. 

These clusters are sphere-shaped sys- 
tems, slightly flattened at the poles, and 
held together by gravitation. The stars 
in them appear to be close together, 
actually they are far apart. Some globu- 
lar clusters contain tens of thousands of 
stars, some contain hundreds of thou- 
sands, and others possibly contain mil- 
lions. Harlow Shapley views the galaxy 
as a system comprising the Mi/ky Way, 
the Magellanic Clouds and the globular 
clusters. 

Finally, however, outside the confines 
of the galaxy and beyond the farthest 
globular cluster are the most remarkable 
systems known, the spiral nebulae. The 
typical spiral consists of a brilliant nu- 
cleus from opposite points of which two 
arms emerge and wind about the central 
mass opening more widely as they go 
outward. A real nebula is gaseous and 
has a gaseous spectrum. The spiral nebu- 
lae have star-like spectra. The photo- 
graphs of the spirals, however, even 
those taken by the 100 inch telescope on 
Mount Wilson, showed nebulosity until 
in 1925, E. P. Hubble set the big tele- 
Scope so that portions of the arms of 
the nebula came in the center of the 
plate. Then individual star images 
could be seen. Spectroscope and camera 


finally agreed and completed the proof 
that the spirals are not nebulae at all 
but vast systems of stars which rival the 
Milky Way in extent. If one looks at 
the right point in the northern sky, he 
can see with the unaided eye a hazy 
cloud of light called the Great Nebula 
in Andromeda. ‘This giant system, 
870,000 light years distant, is 37,000 
light years in diameter and is approach- 
ing the earth with a velocity of 190 
miles per second. The total mass of 
the system is 3500 million times the 
mass of the sun. 


IV 


How, it may well be asked, are all 
these systems placed in order and their 
distances set down with any pretense 
to exactness? In calculating the dis- 
tance to the nearer stars, it is possible 
to measure the angle at the star in the 
triangle formed by the star, the sun, and 
the earth. The distance to the sun is 
known and the other two sides are cal- 
culated by simple mathematics. This 
procedure is limited to stars not more 
than 150 light years distant. The meth- 
od of measuring the far greater distan- 
ces named above came as a wholly un- 
foreseen by-product of the study of the 
variable stars. Briefly told, the story 
is as follows. 

There are many stars whose bright- 
ness rises and falls because they are 
double stars whose orbits are in such a 
position that at least one component 
eclipses the other at regular intervals. 
There are still other stars whose bright- 
ness varies periodically. If the periods 
of light variation are fixed and un- 
changing, the variables are called 
Cepheids because the typical star of this 
class is in the constellation Cepheus. 
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They are all large, brilliant stars and 
hence are visible at great distances. 
Their light for some unknown reason 
rises and falls in periods ranging from 
a few hours to 50 days. In 1912, Miss 
Henrietta S. Leavitt of Harvard investi- 
gated over 100 Cepheids in the small 
Magellanic Cloud which is about 95,000 
light years distant. She noted that in 
every case the longer the period the 
greater the average brightness of the 
star. Since these stars were at nearly 
the same distance from us, there was 
thus clearly indicated a relation between 
the period and the brightness of the 
star, the reason for which is still wholly 
unknown. 

Nevertheless, after several years of 
investigation, Shapley was able in 1918 
to express mathematically the relation 
between the period, the real brightness, 
and the distance from the earth of any 
Cepheid. The statement of this rela- 
tion, called the period-luminosity law, 
is based on Miss Leavitt's discovery and 
is now accepted by astronomers. The 
measured brightness of a star seen from 
the earth is called its apparent luminos- 
ity. The brightness a star would have 
at the distance of 32.58 light years is 
called the real or absolute luminosity. 
If the star’s distance is known, its abso- 
lute luminosity is readily obtained from 
the measured brightness. The law is 
used in the following way. A Cepheid 
is observed long enough and frequently 
enough to determine the period and its 
average apparent luminosity. The peri- 
od being known, the period-luminosity 
law gives the real luminosity. A simple 
proportion then gives the distance to 
the Cepheid. 

In 1925 when Hubble resolved the 
Andromeda Nebula, he discovered a 


number of Cepheid variables in it whose 
periods ranged from 18 to 50 days. He 
carefully determined their apparent lu- 
minosity. The use of the period-lumi- 
nosity law then gave the distance to 
these Cepheids and therefore to the spi- 
ral itself. 

Cepheid variables are bright stars 
visible at great distances and appear to 
be distributed throughout space. Wher- 
ever one can be properly observed, its 
distance can be calculated. The Cepheid 
variables then are the magic lamps by 
which the astronomer is enabled to 
measure the seeming infinitude of space. 


Vv 


The motions of the open clusters 
were in a great variety of directions and 
without apparent order. Finally, how- 
ever, the first step was taken and large 
scale systematic motions were discov- 
ered for great numbers of stars. In 
1904, the Dutch astronomer, J. C. Kap- 
teyn, after seven years of labor an- 
nounced the existence of two giant star 
streams intermingling and moving to- 
ward opposite points in the heavens. 
Were the motions of the open clusters 
and these two star streams irregular and 
unsystematic or was there a larger, reg- 
ular and controlled motion which in- 
cluded them? Did there exist, as was 
once proposed, a giant super-sun round 
which all the stars moved in orbits as 
the planets revolve about our sun? Was 
the Milky Way an ordered assemblage 
of stars over which gravitation ruled? 
The answer, a recent discovery, is as 
follows. 

The theory that our galaxy revolved 
about the common center of gravity of 
all the stars in it had often been con- 
sidered but rather indefinitely. In 1926, 
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B. Lindblad of Sweden outlined the im- 
plications of such a theory. A year later 
J. H. Oort of Holland developed the 
mathematical relations and derived the 
requisite formulas. The question then 
to be determined was: Did the radial 
motion of properly located stars satisfy 
the formulas ? 

If the stars of the galaxy were in 
orbital motion, it could be foreseen that 
the orbits would be gigantic. Hence, 
unless two stars were at widely differ- 
ent distances from the unknown center, 
the difference in their orbital velocities 
would be undiscernible. This meant 
only distant stars could be used to test 
the formulas Oort had developed. If 
the stars were distant, they had to be 
brilliant or their radial motion could 
not be determined. About 300 bright 
stars of classes O and B were available 
for checking purposes. The agreement 
of their motions with theory was excel- 
lent. In 1930 J. H. Plaskett of the Do- 
minion Observatory showed that the 
velocities of over 500 additional stars 
were in fine accord with the theory. 
Three years later he gave analyses of 
the motions of 300 more stars, confirm- 
_ ing previous results. Thus the motions 
of 1100 brilliant distant stars in various 
directions from us establish the fact that 
the galaxy is rotating about a very dis- 
tant center. 

How astronomers detected the galac- 
tic rotation is simple and can be readily 
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explained by reference to the figure. 
Suppose stars A and D are nearer the 
center than the sun, S. Then they are 
moving faster in their orbit than the 
sun is. Hence the distance AS is dimin- 
ishing and DS is increasing. The spec- 
troscope confirms this and shows that A 
is approaching us and D is receding 
from us. Similarly the sun moves faster 
than B or C and the distance SB is in- 
creasing and SC is diminishing. The 
spectroscope tells us that B is receding 
and C is approaching. Imagine this 
study extended to 1100 stars distributed 
in various directions from the sun and 
all at great distances from it. Then the 
picture will be complete. 

These researches establish the fact 
that the sun and all the stars of the 
Milky W ay are in orbital motion around 
a point in the constellation Sagsttarius, 
about 30,000 light years distant from 
the sun. That point is the center of 
mass of all the stars in the Milky Way 
and is where Shapley had located it on 
other data. The velocity of the sun in 
its vast orbit is about 175 miles per 
second and its period is of the order of 
200,000,000 years. The earlier calcula- 
tions of the combined mass of all the 
stars in the galaxy placed it at 60 billion 
times the sun’s mass. Recent computa- 
tions have increased this from 60 billion 
to 165 billion. 


VI 


Not content with this stupendous suc- 
cess the astronomer now wishes to know 
what the galaxy looks like from the 
outside. In particular, has it the form 
of a typical spiral with a central nucle- 
us and two winding arms? A long 
elaborate campaign has been planned at 
Harvard to answer these questions. It 
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is already in progress and seems sure of 
ultimate success. 

The motions of the stars in some of 
the spirals have been investigated. Spec- 
trograms of a central nucleus obtained 
after an eighty hours exposure show 
that the nucleus is rotating with a ve- 
locity of 200 miles per second along the 
outer boundary. From photographs of 
the spirals taken at intervals of ten 
years or more, it has been learned that 
the stars move outward along the arms. 
It is plain that gravitation has here been 
active. A dynamical problem has been 
worked out millions of times giving, 
with some exceptions, about the same 
result. Apparently the problem solved 
was always the same. What was the 


original distribution of matter on which 
gravitation operated? The massing of 
stars in the nucleus and its rotation is 
comprehensible. But how were the stars 


themselves formed and why do they 
move outward along the arms of the 
spiral? Is the attraction of the central 
nucleus on the outward moving stars 
less than that of the many spirals about 
it? These are unanswered questions. 
Millions of spiral nebulae are within 
the range of our present telescopes. 
Every spiral is a galaxy. Is there order 
in their arrangement? Does gravitation 
form them into one super-galaxy or are 
they strewn irregularly throughout 
space? Careful photography in the di- 
rection of Centaurus shows that there 
are on the average 18 galaxies per 
square degree. One supergalaxy in this 
region is of oval shape nearly three de- 
grees long by one degree wide and con- 
tains 315 spirals, galaxies. The distance 
to this supergalaxy is of the order of 
150,000,000 light years and its longest 
diameter is 7 million light years. The 


largest single galaxy in this cluster is 
45,000 light years in diameter and the 
average of all which have been observed 
is 10,000 light years. 

The radial motions of the spirals re- 
veal two astounding facts. With a few 
exceptions the spirals are all moving 
away from us. Moreover the farther 
off a spiral is the greater is its velocity 
of recession. Number 385 of the New 
General Catalog is 23 million light 
years distant and receding at the rate 
of 3000 miles per second. A spiral in 
the Constellation Leo is 105 million 
light years distant and moving away at 
the rate of 12,000 miles per second. No 
wonder the astronomer doubts his ob- 
servations and conclusions and _ has 
sought other explanations. Are there 
cosmic forces at work of which we are 
ignorant? Does light become weary in 
its long journey through space and fail 
to transmit a perfect message? What 
powerful force repels these giant sys- 
tems from us? Does gravitation fail? 
Does light pressure enter as a repelling 
force? The answers are not known and 
there seems to be no alternative to the 
findings as stated. The mind is baffled 
by any attempt to comprehend even 
dimly the motion of these stupendous 
masses at such appalling speeds or to 
perceive any adequate cause behind 
them. Here we face the concept of 
billions of stars in a single system and 
in the space around us millions of such 
systems visible with our present instru- 
ments. Astronomy presents these estab- 
lished facts concerning our expanding 
universe. As to the future, it is expected 
that more powerful telescopes will 
show millions of other spiral systems in 
unlimited profusion beyond those we 
now see. 


The Role of Education in an Evolving Society 


ROBERT ULICH 


sions concerning the relation be- 
tween education and the future 
of a nation there ought to be placed 
this one fundamental consideration: 
how much can even the best educational 
endeavors achieve in the face of what 
we generally call the changing realities 
of life—politics, economics, public 
opinion, standards, and habits. 
Looking at this problem we have 
much reason for being extremely mod- 
est. Perhaps none of all the great func- 
tions of civilization is so weak, so help- 
less when confronted with and attacked 
by powers from without as is the school 
or other educational institutions. These 
institutions have but seldom demon- 
strated their ability to move successful- 
ly against the dominating forces of 
society, even when such forces were in 
opposition to the best interests of youth; 
nor have they been able to resist the 
efforts of powerful minorities to use the 
school for selfish ends, even though 
such ends were repudiated by a majority 
of educators. For example, when, in 
the period of Enlightenment and of the 
Revolution, French educational leaders 
such as Caradeuc de la Chalotais, Tur- 
got, Talleyrand fought for a new com- 
mon and national school system they 
did not succeed, because the chaos of 
their time engulfed all tendencies to- 
ward a peaceful unification of the youth 
of the nation. But when Napoleon, at 
the height of his power, organized and 
unified the French educational system, 
he gave the nation the scaffolding of a 
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school structure which, in spite of all 
social changes, lasted up to our present 
time, although his measures violated 
many ideals of the Revolution, and al- 
though in the beginning many educators 
were opposed to his plans. His power 
decided the fate of the French schools. 

These facts are surprising only to 
those who do not see that formal edu- 
cation and its institutions are a part of 
the functional apparatus of society and 
are dependent upon the support of the 
state, the community and their influen- 
tial groups; surprising to those who do 
not understand that powers which a so- 
ciety selects for itself or under the gov- 
ernment of which it stays—be these a 
political party, a single man, or simply 
the consequences of economic or polit- 
ical distress—are necessarily the masters 
of the school to the same degree as they 
are the masters of the state and society. 
There may be and there are always some 
martyrs who hold their convictions more 
highly than their personal comfort and 
safety, for whom ideals stand higher 
than success. But martyrs are always 
exceptions, and the majority of teachers 
are, like the majority of any other 
group, nothing but average men. 

On the other hand, nothing is so as- 
tonishing for the historian as the tenac- 
ity of ideas and of spiritual forces. 
Aristotle was suppressed by the early 
Christian Church, but he revived in the 
period of Scholasticism; he was hated 
by Luther, but a few years after the 
Reformation he was taught again at 
the Protestant universities; he was de- 
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spised by modern empiricism, but now- 
adays some of his ideas tend to take on 
renewed importance. It is easy to show 
the same strength and power of resist- 
ance in certain religious ideas, or in the 
idea of the freedom of the personality. 

So we see on the one hand a lament- 
able weakness, on the other hand an 
astonishing strength of ideal endeavors. 
How is it possible to resolve the di- 
lemma ? 

Not all institutions die or succumb 
so quickly as we may think, and not all 
ideas are permanent. Institutions have 
the great historical task to deliver the 
forms in which constructive ideas can 
be incarnated and adjusted to the prac- 
tical business of life. As long as they 
do that, they stay. They die if they 
fail, or if they are unable to give new 
ideas an adequate and impressive form. 
On the other hand also ideas even if 
defended by a maximum of force or 
martyrdom, fade when they have lost 
their working power. There is one 
common thing in institutions as well as 
in ideas, that nothing on earth—neither 
ideas nor institutions—is sure to remain 
which is not in accordance with the im- 
manent creative powers of life. 

This insight may lead us to a theory 
of education which has been widely 
taught and accepted during the last 
decades, to the theory of Adaptation of 
the school to the new and changing 
forces of society. This theory sees right- 
ly that lack of adaptability means decay. 
But often it relies too much on the mere 
institutional side of the business of edu- 
cation and does not see that organiza- 
tion and its adaptability to the new 
demands of society are only one of the 
two guarantees of success and continua- 
tion of education. The other is that 


there exist behind or beside this adapta- 
bility those immanent creative powers 
of which we spoke and which, however 
their contents may change in the differ. 
ent periods of history, give to an idea 
or to an institution the character of 
vigor, consistency, impressiveness or 
permanence. Without these immanent 
forces an idea or an institution loses its 
own hold and substance; an idea be- 
comes more and more clouded, ambigu- 
ous, until it vanishes away; an institu- 
tion is directed once to this, once to the 
other side, until by forces from without 
it will be torn in pieces. It may sound 
paradoxical, though it is not, that only 
these products of life can dare to be 
elastic or adapt themselves to new situ- 
ations which to the same degree are 
firm and nourished by their own im- 
manent creative resources. Take as an 
example the history of the Catholic 
Church. 

In applying these general considera- 
tions to the question of the kind of edu- 
cation which will be the most effective 
for the future of the nation we can only 
answer: this education which is elastic 
and at the same time conscious of those 
creative forces of life providing firm- 
ness and permanence amidst all the fluc- 
tuating influences. 

Now the crucial question arises: 
which are these forces ? 

The answer has been rendered dif- 
ficult by the influence of modern natu- 
ral science, sociology and relativistic 
philosophic doctrines about education. 
No scholar concerned with the theory 
of education has the right to neglect 
these doctrines. They have enriched our 
knowledge of the nature of the human 
being and of society enormously. And 
a philosopher who has not taken scepti- 
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cism as seriously as possible has not the 
right to fight it. Scepticism may some- 
times grow out of mere frivolousness 
and superficiality; other types of scepti- 
cism belong to the most honest and 
ethical attitudes of mankind. Not in- 
frequently one may make the observa- 
tion that serious sceptics behave much 
more honestly than a certain type of 
vague idealists. But some modern rela- 
tivistic doctrines, horrifying older forms 
of metaphysics and looking onesidedly 
on sensual facts, as earlier philosophies 
trusted onesidedly on this or that 
a priori, saw and see only values that 
change. Therefore the answer: there 
is no value upon which to rely. And 
in consequence of that: let us adapt 
ourselves to the new. They do not see 
that, indeed, the contents of morals 
change, but that, nevertheless, there are 
ethical tendencies as permanent as long 
as the history of mankind lasts. And, 
moreover, educators lead by the lauda- 
ble purpose to be as exact scientists as 
possible did not see that, however one 
answers the question of the origin of 
values, education does have the special 
task and duty to develop in the youth 
an apprehension of values. If educa- 
tion does not do so, it is not education. 
And a nation without such education 
will break down. 

The tendencies underlying as ethical 
potentialities the everlasting creation of 
the changing ways of human perfection 
are reducible to a relatively simple and 
old formula. The history of mankind 
has developed a feeling and apprecia- 
tion of a triad of human dispositions: 
we appreciate men being true, being 
good or honest, and having a longing 
for beauty. The school which will suc- 
cessfully and permanently renew these 


tendencies and dispositions in the youth 
of the nation is, to the same degree, the 
best guarantee of its future. Such an 
education not only furnishes a reservoir 
of strength, firmness, and emotional in- 
spiration. It also furnishes a measure 
for the central aims and subjects of the 
school life and the curriculum and for 
a qualitative selection of the pupils 
worthy of being promoted by the higher 
grades of educational institutions. That 
student is best who best represents in 
his own being the triad of these capa- 
bilities. 

Needless to say that knowing of these 
ideals and trying to attain them does 
not mean setting them up as “fixed 
aims’ or dogmatic definitions. To be 
sure, in order to give the young an ap- 
prehension of the productive qualities 
of culture, the whole richness of mod- 
ern educational psychology and experi- 
ence has to be applied; but without the 
firm basis of which we spoke education- 
al psychology and methodology too 
easily degenerate into laboratory busy- 
work, planless and meaningless. Is that 
not very often the situation in many 
fields of modern experimentation, this 
industriousness without clear direction ? 

Only if equipped with these inner di- 
recting resources, can education, in ful- 
filling its constructive role in the future 
of the nation, satisfy that other require- 
ment which any kind of social life has 
to meet: to adapt itself to the ever 
growing new demands of society. Only 
so can the necessity of adjustment be 
combined with the obligation of the 
school not to follow every new move- 
ment only because it is new, but to se- 
lect and foster those traits in modern 
life the synthesis of which can be used 
for truly educational purposes. 
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To describe this area of practical ap- 
proach between education and the needs 
of society, or between the school and 
its social environment is impossible in 
the space of a brief article. There is 
first of all one important question: 
which subjects are to be taught in order 
to connect the pupil’s education towards 
values with the knowledge he needs for 
the practical business of life? Here the 
relation of the school to vocations and 
professions, and the relation to its eco- 
nomic and political environment must 
be discussed. It ought never to be for- 
gotten that even the greatest refinement 
of instruction is rather helpless if it 
lacks the support of an environment 
which gives the young the possibility of 
experiencing practically that which he 
has learned theoretically, or, better, of 
doing both at the same time. The gap 
‘between what children are taught and 
what they see, or what they read in the 
newspapers, is one of the most serious 
handicaps to the genuine success of the 
school. Long ago Pestalozzi saw this 
problem to be fundamental ; and if our 
modern teacher knew more about the 
tradition of his profession than he gen- 
erally does he could find in things 
which are past much wisdom that ought 
to be revived and recreated. 

To repeat, it would be a most unhap- 
py mistake and an unfortunate relapse 
into deservedly obsolescent forms to 
think that in the process of education 
we have on the one side morals and 
ethics of which it is easy to talk and on 
the other side practical life with its con- 
flicts which are—thank God—outside 
the school. Such a dualism may have 
existed in earlier times more than today. 
But in the agreeable, perhaps somewhat 
shaken, feeling of our superiority we 


ought not to contest that making our- 
selves and our younger generation con- 
scious of the cultural tendencies in the 
life of mankind does not necessarily 
mean tearing open a gulf between bar- 
ren definitions and abstract rules on the 
one hand, and practical life and be- 
havior on the other. Any new stage of 
adjustment has always been conditioned 
by becoming conscious of something 
and by formulating definitions of it. 
That ideas, however, ought not be con- 
sidered as flying around in an indefin- 
able vacuum, but that they are alive 
only in a combination of consciousness 
and practical work, is not so new a con- 
ception as a certain pride in modernity 
is often inclined to teach us. This pride 
makes some movements of our present 
educational thought not richer, but 
poorer, since it separates them from the 
great complexity of forces which are 
working from the past to the future. 
Some modern writers, to give an ex- 
ample, like to look at the great philoso- 
pher Hegel as a kind of metaphysical 
scarecrow, and he was, of course, as 
much exposed to error as any other 
genius. But he was in the 19th century 
not only the seducer of a certain type of 
“idealists” who interpreted him as one- 
sidedly as many of his opponents, he 
was also the guide for so important an 
American practical educator and _phi- 
losopher as William T. Harris. The 
same Hegel says in his “Encyclopedia 
of Philosophic Sciences,” in his “Phi- 
losophy of Law” and at other places: 
“It is nonsense to imagine an idea could 
really exist without being manifested in 
deeds and reality. Thought or spirit 
are nothing which could be imagined to 
be ready before they appear. They are 
not essences hiding themselves beyond 
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the mountains of the world, they are 
real and true only to the same degree 
as they have found their incorporation 
and self-realization in life.” And an- 
other great representative of philo- 
sophic idealism, Kant, says, concerning 
the ends of educational endeavor, in his 
Lectures on Education that “children 
ought to be educated, not for the pres- 
ent, but for a possibly improved condi- 
tion of man in the future.” Philosophy 


does not necessarily catch us in the traps 
of useless and unscientific speculations. 
Perhaps more fundamental thinking 
could help us to win proportions, cri- 
teria, measures and yardsticks, which 
we need if we do not want alone to 
collect beams and stones, but also to 
build of them a house in which the fu- 
ture generation may be able to live 
and work. 


The Sun on the Machines 


ALFRED GRIMWOOD 


Their backs were brown and crimson in the sun, 
And crimson stained the whips that drove them on: 
The sun was on those mighty-muscled backs 

That cut the stones, then shaped the slanting sides 
Of pyramids entombing rotting gods. 

And over Nineveh the same red heat, 

The same hot light was on the baked brick walls 
And in the gardens where no coolness was, 

Aye, in the sky-hung gardens, Babylon’s 
High-fountained gardens by the desert sands. 
And through the forests and the plains of Gaul, 
Bare Roman helmets glittered in that light, 

Their horsehair plumes, bright red and arrogant 
Above the curled and beaten steel, wind-tossed 


And still unfaded, haughty in the sun. 


And now and now and white and white by steel, 

On all the turning wheels and balanced rods, 

And blades in swift precision cutting through 

The flickered grooves gray-throbbing with the steam— 
The burning sun is on our great machines. 


The Lorelei 


WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


A strange foreboding is o’er me, 
My heart is idly fraught,— 

I have heard of an olden story 
That will not out of my thought. 


The air is cool and darkling 

And the Rhine is still below; 

The peak of the mountain is sparkling 
In evening afterglow. 


And there sits and there gleams a maiden 
Yonder so high and fair, 

With golden jewels laden, 

Combing her golden hair. 


She combs it with comb that is golden, 
And ever singing is she 
A song of mysterious, olden, 


And mighty melody. 


It seizes with wildest sorrow 

The boatman ferrying by, 

And he recks not of rock or of narrow— 
And he gazes only on high. 


I doubt not, the wave will devour 
The boat and the boatman ere long,— 
And that was the Lorelei’s power, 
And that the Lorelei’s song. 
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Note on the Translation of The Lorelei 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
July 8, 1935 


Editor, The University Review: 


I enclose a translation of the Lore/ei, written shortly after my return from 
Bonn-am-Rhein, probably 1903, and never printed as far as I know. I'd be 
pleased to see it in your attractive and interesting Quarterly. I think it a good 
translation. And how I did it I can’t remember. I think some of the Sehnsucht 
of my student years on the Rhine, my sailings and wanderings along those crags, 
and echoes of band-musicians on the boats who always played the tune when 
they came to the rocks were still in my ears and got into the English without 
effort or artifice. It’s the most elusive kind of a thing to translate—the render- 
ing comes or it doesn’t. Odd the way I found out about it, for up to four or 
five years ago I had totally forgotten it. A young graduate student of mine 
wrote me back from Heidelberg that on an evening at Professor Hermann Ran- 
ke’s, Ranke had read to a little group some poems of mine, published and un- 
published, ‘and among the latter a translation of the Lore/ez which moved them 
strangely . . . and why had I never published it?’ My mind was a blank and 
I wrote Ranke. He sent me a transcript, telling me I had given it to him in 
Philadelphia in 1905 when we were together (I as editor of the long since de- 
funct Lippincott’s Dictionary of the English Language, he Research Fellow in 
Assyriology at the University). So it must be my work; but the funny thing is 
I have no memory of writing it—and could no more do it now than I could do 
Lee Po’s Girls Gathering Chestnuts. 


Sincerely yours, 


W. E. Leonard. 


The ‘*Quintessence”’ of Poetry 


WALLACE AND DONA BROWN 


If all the pens that euer poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their maisters thoughts, 
And euery sweetness that inspir’d their harts, 
Their minds, and muses on admyred theames: 
If all the heauenly Quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of Poesy, 
Wherein as in a myrrour we perceiue 

The highest reaches of a humaine wit. 

If all these had made one Poems period 

And all combin’d in Beauties worthinesse, 

Yet should ther houer in their restlesse heads, 
One thought, one grace, one woonder at the least, 
W hich into words no vertue can digest. 


sx question ‘“‘what is poetry?” 
is like the famous one about 
Truth which jesting Pilate wisely 
would not stay to hear answered. It is 
doubtful, in fact, whether we should 
ever want to answer such a question 
finally. On this particular point, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, one of the keenest modern 
critics, has remarked: “Criticism, of 
course, never does find out what poetry 
is, in the sense of arriving at an ade- 
quate definition; but I do not know of 
what use such a definition would be if 
it were found.” This view is implicit 
in Kant’s theory of esthetics in The 
Critique of Judgment. Here the absence 
of any possible preconceived notion of 
the nature of beauty is made the very 
foundation of its definition. Yet, be- 
cause the peculiar quality of poetry is 
immediately apparent to the sensitive 
reader, the problem of an abstract de- 


—Christopher Marlowe. 


finition has fascinated men from the 
time of Aristotle to that of Mr. I. A. 
Richards today; and, although modern 
criticism has hit upon no final solution, 
some of its conclusions are noteworthy. 

Criticism of poetry always moves be- 
tween the two limits indicated by the 
questions, “what is poetry ?”’ and “is this 
a good poem?” These questions, as Mr. 
Eliot says, ‘imply each other. The critic 
who remains worth reading has asked, 
if he has only imperfectly answered, 
both questions.’” Although the present 
paper will ask, and perhaps imperfectly 
answer, these two questions, it will deal 
primarily with only one aspect of what 
poetry is—that aspect involving poetic 
form and its relation to the practice of 
poets. 

The term form in poetry, like the 
word nature, is complex and difficult to 
define; in fact, as W. P. Kerr, another 
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important modern critic, has clearly 
shown in Form and Style in Poetry, 
form is often “used in ways not only 
divergent but contradictory.” Probably 
the most satisfactory use of this term, 
however, identifies it with the quint- 
essence of poetry—that quality which 
makes the individual poem an organic 
unity and distinguishes it from every- 
thing else. Ker’s brief discussion of 
this quality is significant: 


Paradise Lost is form and matter, but how 
to distinguish between them inside the poem? 
The story of Paradise Lost may be separated 
from the poem, but, if so, there remains no 
longer the poem as Milton wrote it. The 
effect on the mind is quite different. What 
are we to think except that matter has passed 
into form? The poem does not convey a 
certain ornamental translation of something 
you know separately. It conveys the story, 
thought, spirit, music, figures, and so on, all 
together. Poetry in one sense is all form. 


This means simply that in poetry sub- 
ject matter and style can no more exist 
separately than arms and legs can live 
when severed from the human body. 
In a general way, we may talk about 
the component parts of a poem as we 
describe a person; or we may apply this 
or that standard; but, in the last analy- 
sis, “the poem is valued not on account 
of its general qualities, but because it 
is that poem itself.” 

The amorphous materials of poetry 
are transmuted into living form only 
after passing through the medium of 
the poetic mind. In a much quoted 


passage from his essay, “Tradition and 
the Individual Talent,” Mr. Eliot likens 
the mind of the poet to a catalytic 
agent, which, in the presence of various 
ideas, feelings, and emotions, trans- 
forms these materials into a new com- 
pound that is something quite different 
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from the sum of its ingredients. Thus 
the poetic process “is a concentration, 
and a new thing resulting from the con- 
centration, of a very great number of 
experiences which to the practical and 
active person would not seem to be ex- 
periences at all.” 

The average man would not recog- 
nize the poet’s experiences as such be- 
cause of the breadth and disparity of 
the impulses underlying them. Com- 
pared to the poet, as Mr. Richards, in 
Principles of Literary Criticism, says, 


the ordinary man suppresses nine-tenths of 
his impulses, because he is incapable of man- 
aging them without confusion. . . But the 
poet through his superior power of order- 
ing experience is freed from this necessity. 
Impulses which commonly interfere with one 
another and are conflicting, independent, and 
mutually distractive, in him combine into a 
stable poise. 


For the poet, then, dissimilar as well 
as similar experiences have direct and 
important relationships. The opening 
stanza of Andrew Marvell’s Definition 
of Love shows this power of synthesiz- 
ing disparate experience: 


My Love is of a birth as rare 

As ’tis for object strange and high: 
It was begotten by Despair 

Upon Impossibility! 


Here there is a sharp dramatic contrast 
between the first two and the last two 
lines, yet the paradox is readily appre- 
hended through the unifying and clari- 
fying power of the poetic mind. 

The presence of this medium of the 
poetic mind clearly differentiates poetry 
from writings which are concerned 
wholly with matters of fact. That there 
is a basic distinction in kind between 
these two uses of language is almost 
axiomatic, and has been discussed at 
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length by De Quincey in his famous 
essay, “The Literature of Knowledge 
and the Literature of Power.” In scien- 
tific writings, for example, the manner 
of expression is of no value in itself; 
the less it bears the stamp of the au- 
thor’s personality the better. Here the 
mind of the author is more like a build- 
er arranging his bricks and mortar than 
the catalytic agent to which Mr. Eliot 
compares the mind of the poet. A sci- 
entific treatise can be expressed in any 
language without distortion or loss of 
meaning; whereas the translation of a 
great poem into another language is 
never wholly successful, because the pe- 
culiar individuality of the poem will be 
lost. If, however, the translation results 
in a good poem in the other language, 
that poem will be something else—a 
new work of art. 

The definition of poetic form devel- 
oped in the preceding paragraphs by no 
means represents the unanimous opin- 
ion of poets and critics today. In fact 
the bulk of modern poetry is based up- 
on a principle contrary to this definition. 
Although in his recent study, The Name 
and Nature of Poetry, Mr. A. E. Hous- 
man does not refer to the moderns, he 
is unconsciously their most distinguished 
apologist. The following passage clear- 
ly indicates the wide divergence be- 
tween his conception of poetry and that 
of Ker and Mr. Eliot: 


Poetry is not the thing said but a way of 
saying it. Can it then be isolated and studied 
by itself? . . . Is there such a thing as pure 
unmingled poetry, poetry independent of 
meaning? 

Even when poetry has a meaning, as it 
usually has, it may be inadvisable to draw 
it out. 


Here Mr. Housman has invoked the 
eidolon of pure poetry which so persis- 


tently haunts the minds of our contem- 
poraries. 

In a recent article, ‘““Poets without 
Laurels,” Professor John Crowe Ransom 
challenges the validity of this “pure” 
poetry of the moderns, which attempts 
to concern itself with aesthetic effect en- 
tirely apart from intellectual content. 
Basing his arguments mainly on psy- 
chology and the influence of tradition, 
he says: 


There is yet no general recognition of the 
possibility that an aesthetic effect may exist 
by itself, independent of morality or any 
other useful set of ideas. . . The union of 
beauty with goodness and truth has been 
common enough to be regarded as natural. 
It is the dissociation which is unnatural and 
painful. 


Like Mr. Eliot, Professor Ransom uses 
the phenomenon of chemical combina- 


tion to illustrate the impossibility of 


isolating units of consciousness, such as 
emotion and intellect; and his position 
is amply supported by the conclusions 
of Gestalt psychology. According to 
him, the writing of a poem should util- 


- ize simultaneously a// the resources of 


the mind. 

The present day quest for “pure” 
poetry has led naturally to a belief that 
subject matter is of little account: 
‘Poetry is not the thing said but a way 
of saying it.” Hence the assumption 
that much intellectual content tends to 
spoil a poem. A case in point is the 
modern tendency to disparage the work 
of the two great neo-classic poets, 
Dryden and Pope. Although universi- 
ties and colleges are slowly giving these 
poets their due, the majority of readers 
would still agree with Matthew Arnold 
that “‘their poetry is conceived in their 
wits, genuine poetry is conceived in the 
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soul.” Yet it would be difficult, in all 
the range of English literature, to find 
an example of more genuine poetry 
than Dryden’s portrait of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury: 


A fiery soul, which working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 


And o’er informed the tenement of clay, 


or Pope's brilliant “character” of Addi- 
son in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 

Another marked tendency in modern 
poetry, which is related to the emphasis 
on manner at the expense of matter, 
concerns the expression of purely per- 
sonal emotion. According to our defi- 
nition of poetic form as the distin- 
guishing characteristic of poetry, the 
individuality of the author is highly 
important; but when that individuality 
becomes the mere projection of personal 
emotion with little or no relation to the 
objective world, then such “exploitation 
of personality” is, as Mr. Eliot says, ‘‘a 
thing of alarming importance.” 


The presence of personal emotion in 
poetry should be sensed not in the ex- 
pression of that emotion for its own 
sake, but in the suppression of it, in the 
escape from it, for the sake of the 
larger and more impersonal implication 
of the poem. In this process, however, 
the emotion is not eliminated: it be- 
comes transfused into a new thing 
which is poetry; and the artist, to quote 
James Joyce, “like the God of creation, 
remains within or behind or beyond or 
above his handiwork, invisible, refined 
out of existence. . .”” Such an opera- 
tion clearly indicates the vast difference 
between turning materials into poetry 
and merely meditating upon them poet- 
ically. In the one case the result is a 
genuine poem, in the other a mere ex- 
hibition of the writer's thoughts and 
feelings clothed in poetic ornament, but 
entirely lacking in the “form” or “‘quin- 
tessence”’ of poetry. 


The Deaths 


HESTER BUELL 


The broken things lie 

Between carth and sky; 

The lifted stem is tossed away 
To synchronize again with clay; 
The little beasts that come to drink 
Fall at the water's starry brink; 
Muted song must quiver low 

In breath that travels slow; 
Pride will die a graceless death 
By the same trivial breath 

That lifted it to life, 

W orsted in puny strife; 

Hate may cry loud cries 

Before it finally dies; 

And love will find a resting place 
In the slow smile of a dead face. 


**Father Prout”’ 


JAMES HALL 


With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 

Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee, 
With thy bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 


HE haunting melody of ‘The 

Shandon Bells,” familiar perhaps 

to every reader of English poetry, 
remains the single popular literary 
monument to the memory of Francis 
Sylvester Mahony, Irish wit, poet, and 
priest of the early nineteenth century, 
friend of almost every prominent lite- 
rary figure of his day, and a writer who 
once enjoyed in his own right a popu- 
larity comparable even to that of 
Thackeray and Dickens. Appearing 
first in Fraser’s Magazine (1834) in the 
guise of Father Andrew Prout, late P. 
P. of Watergrasshill, in the county 
Cork, Ireland, Mahony two years later 
definitely established his reputation as 
one of the foremost English humorists 
with the publication of The Reliques of 
Father Prout, yet such has been the de- 
cline in his popularity that today few, 


even in literary circles, are familiar with 
his writings. Nevertheless the discrimi- 
nating reader will find concentrated in 
this one volume much of that “brillian- 
cy of thought, depth of remark, pathos 
of sentiment, sprightliness of wit, vigor 
and aptitude of style, with some schol- 
arship” which their author held to be 
criterions for recognition as a literary 
man. A passage characteristic of the 
book explains its posthumous nature: 


Contrary to his own better taste and soun- 
der judgment, he [Father Prout] was, how- 
ever, on last Shrove Tuesday, at a wedding 
feast of some of my tenantry, induced, from 
complacency to the newly-married couple, to 
eat of the profane aliment [pancakes]; and 
never was the Attic derivation of the pan- 
cake more wofully accomplished than in the 
sad result—for his condescencion cost him 
his life. The indigestible nature of the com- 
post itself might not have been so destruc- 
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tive in an ordinary case; but it was quite a 
stranger and ill at ease in Father Prout’s 
stomach; it eventually proved fatal in its 
effects, and hurried him away from this vale 
of tears, leaving the parish a widow and 
making orphans of all his parishioners. 


Mahony’s early life is quickly sketch- 
ed. Born in Cork, Ireland, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1804 (actually so near the year 
1805 as to make the date of his birth 
debatable), he was educated in Jesuit 
colleges at Amiens, Paris, Montrouge, 
and Rome, admitted to the Society of 
Jesus at the end of the necessary novi- 
tiate, and subsequently expelled from 
that organization and summarily dis- 
missed from his position as master of 
thetoric at Clongowes Wood college, 
near Limerick, as a result of his alleged- 
ly faulty supervision of a student hunt- 
ing trip for all participants, Mahony 
included, returned atop loads of peat, 
dead drunk and greatly the worse for 
wear and wagons. ‘Thereafter he so- 
journed in Freiburg and Rome for two 
years, finally succeeded in having him- 
self ordained a priest at Lucca in 1828, 
and returned to Cork as assistant at St. 
Patrick’s, distinguishing himself as hos- 
pital chaplain during the cholera epi- 
demic of 1833. But difficulties with the 
rector forced his resignation a few 
months later and he migrated to Lon- 
don, frequenting the gathering places 
of literary men and soon becoming 
friendly with Dr. William Maginn, the 
eccentric, but brilliant editor of Fraser’s, 
who recognized in the little priest a 
writer of promise and soon enlisted him 
as a contributor. 

A picture of Mahony’s London life 
in these early years is given by James 
Hannay, ruling spirit of the “Tumbler” 
club, which the Fraserians, contributors 
to the magazine, frequently visited: 
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Whether the authorities at Rome hated his 
independence of opinion, his attacks on UI- 
tra-montanism and O’Connell, or whether 
they did not like his free and easy life, his 
conviviality and cigars, we know not. Cer- 
tainly he became an unattached and unem- 
ployed priest—a half-pay soldier of the 
Church, minus the half-pay—and though al- 
ways clad in black, of a fashion more or less 
sacerdotal, he took his ease in his inn, and 
mixed his tumbler among the wits of the 
metroplis with perfect freedom. The ‘in- 
quisitor of Sargosse’! might be seen eating 
oysters in the Strand; the son of Loyola 
blowing a pleasant cloud in the Haymarket. 
Nevertheless, any low fellow taking liberties 
with Mahony’s cloth found himself most 
promptly put down. For the little Irishman 
had fire in him. And though a free-spoken 
and free living man, who utterly despised 
humbug and especially that species of hum- 
bug which is known as cant,.the Father was 
too good a gentleman to tolerate the viola- 
tion of any of the essential decorums of life. 


Though he wandered through the 
city with cosmopolitan freedom, Ma- 
hony’s chief relaxation was in the so- 
ciety of the Fraserians, who were then 
numbering in their midst the greatest 
names in nineteenth century English 
literature. Around the banquet table 
presided over by Editor Maginn in Tem- 
ple chambers or a Fleet Street bar-room 
gathered Prout, Carlyle, Coleridge, 
Southey, Lockhart, Washington Irving, 
and Thackeray, as well as numerous 
others scarcely less prominent. 

Most of Prout’s literary friendships— 
and antipathies as well—were contract- 
ed here. Maginn, as his discoverer, had 
a particular fondness for the Father, 
and the two, in spite of a satirical vein 
in each that threatened friend and foe 
alike, remained comrades until the end. 
An impetuous, ironic Irishman, given to 


1 A humorous title derived from a serious prediction 
as to Mahony’s future by Abbe Arnaud in a book pub- 
lished against the Jesuits in 1826. 
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—or rather taken by—vast quantities of 
hard liquor, Maginn lacked the fine 
sense of propriety that distinguished the 
Father. On one occasion, after several 
hours of vain collaboration by staff 
members in the back office of Fraser’s 
on the review of a recently published 
book, Maginn, between glasses, dashed 
off a ‘‘particularly scurrilous piece of 
vituperation.” Prout, not so far gone 
or so reckless of consequences as his 
compatriot, warned, ‘Jemmy, this 
means a horsewhipping.” It did; but 
the editor was not the victim. Instead, 
Fraser himself, a comparatively innocent 
although of course involved bystander, 
received a public whipping from the 
irate author, who was not so helpless 
as modern writers under similar circum- 
stances. 

Charles Dickens, too, although not a 
member of the Fraserian circle, was a 
friend of this period who was to prove 
of great aid to Mahony later in life. 
Almost all the novelist’s varied journal- 
istic efforts were launched with the ac- 
tive support of Prout, who contributed 
four short lyrical pieces to the first issue 
of Bentley's Miscellany (January, 
1837), and in December of the same 
year sent his Poetical Epistle from 
Father Prout to Boz from Genoa. Meet- 
ing his friend on the streets of London 
one day after the continental tour in 
1845, Mahony explained his intention 
of re-visiting Italy and was persuaded 
to accept a position as Rome correspon- 
dent for the London Daily News, an 
ill-fated venture, as events soon proved. 
In 1848, when Dickens had re-estab- 
lished himself as editor of the London 
Globe, in which Mahony held stock, he 
sent the little Irishman to Paris as cor- 
respondent. 


His most notable literary friendship, 
however, was probably that with Thack- 
eray, a man more of Prout’s tempera- 
ment than his great rival. The little 
priest had felt a particular solicitude 
for the serious young writer in the Fra- 
serian days and did everything in his 
power to encourage him. Later, when 
the great man had just been married, 
Prout helped settle the newlyweds in 
Paris in the “New Street of the Little 
Fields,” celebrated in the “Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse,” near his own quarters. 
And, as the Father grew older and more 
severe in manner, Thackeray continued 
his friendship, visiting the old man 
whenever he came to Paris. The legend 
still remains of an evening when, after 
too frequent a mixture of the Father's 
favorite concoction of cognac, lemon, 
and sugar, the two spent the remainder 
of the night casting Latin objurgations 
at each other, an art in which the erst- 
while disciple of the Jesuits was easily 
master of the author of Vanity Fair. 
Whatever the truth of this, they re- 
mained firm friends, and Prout returned 
briefly to the magazine field in which 
he had gained fame with the “Inaugural 
Ode”’ for the first issue of Thackeray's 
Cornhill Magazine in 1860. 

But not all Mahony’s friendships 
were so enduring. Harrison Ainsworth, 
the novelist, whom he had come to con- 
sider his literary protege, began to turn 
his attention toward popular fiction and 
the Father, in a poem to Fraser’s, hu- 
morously disapproved, although in gen- 
eral his criticism was indulgent rather 
than malicious. But Ainsworth, angered 
at the attack, replied with a satirical 
parody of Prout’s verse form, and the 
Father, aroused in his turn, answered 
with a harsh, ridiculing burlesque en- 
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titled ““The Cruel Murder of Old Father 
Prout by a Barber’s Apprentice,” a 
coarse six-page tirade in which there 
was nothing playful and in which he 
even reproduced, inexcusably, Ains- 
worth’s letters asking for literary favors. 
His antagonist, evidently seeing the fu- 
tility and danger of continuing the quar- 
rel with so bitter an opponent, content- 
ed himself with sniping at Prout’s sub- 
sequent poems in Fraser’s. 

Tom Moore was another literary 
figure to feel the sting of Prout’s satire, 
although in this instance the antipathy 
was more political than personal. 
Moore, having lent his pen to the cause 
of the ruling party, was abhorred as the 
incarnation of Whigdom by the solidly 
conservative Fraserians, who sought to 
despoil him of his literary prestige as 
a penalty. In the section of the Re- 
liqgues devoted to “The Rogueries of 
Tom Moore,” Prout charges his distin- 
guished contemporary with flagrant pla- 
giarism, suavely compliments him upon 
his ability as a translator, and thereupon 
produces the “originals” (actually his 
own translations into foreign lan- 
guages) of many of Moore’s best po- 
ems, glibly explaining that “Lesbia 
Hath a Beaming Eye” was in reality a 
transcription of his own Latin verses, 
“written while a boy smitten with the 
charms of an Irish milkmaid.” 

Among the minor writers of the 
period Prout maintained a wide ac- 
quaintance. John Sheehan, London 
lawyer and contributor of the “Tippe- 
tary Hall” papers to Bentley’s under the 
pseudonym of “the Irish Whiskey 
Drinker,” and Frank Stack Murphy, 
best Greek scholar of the Fraserians, 
who aided in Prout’s polygot edition of 
“The Groves of Blarney,” were two 


of his former students at Clongowes 
Wood, both of whom had participated 
loudly in the unfortunate carousal. 
Douglas Jerrold, serious and socially 
minded humorist, found a match for his 
epigrammatic wit in the young priest 
when the Fraserians met with his 
‘Hooks and Eyes” club. James Hannay, 
eminent critic and later British consul 
at Barcelona, whom I have quoted, 
knew Mahony in the early days and 
later wrote a charitable and remarkably 
accurate criticism of his works when the 
last edition appeared. 

The publication of the Religues es- 
tablished Mahony’s English reputation 
and the story is told that the Church at 
Rome, belatedly repenting its neglect of 
a deserving son, considered a proposal 
to make him a cardinal, only to drop 
the plan after a hasty examination of 
the Father's ecclesiastical record. A- 
mused at this effort to get him into the 
papal aristocracy by the “back door,” 
Prout continued imperturbably in his 
literary career, setting out in 1836 on an 
extensive trip through Hungary, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, contributing poetry 
from time to time to Bentley's. After 
his return to London in 1845 and the 
subsequent departure for Rome, he 
again visited the capital in 1848 after 
the collapse of the Daily News, renew- 
ing friendships with surviving members 
of the Fraserian circle and becoming the 
favorite of a new generation of writers, 
many of them, such as Blanchard Jer- 
rold, sons of his former friends. The 
younger Jerrold describes Prout during 
these years thus: 


He was a remarkable figure in London. 
A short, spare man, stooping as he went, 
with the right arm clasped in the left hand 
behind him; a sharp face with piercing gray 
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eyes that looked vacantly upward, a mocking 
lip, a close-shaven face and an ecclesiastical 
garb of slovenly appearance—such was the 
old Fraserian, who would laugh outright at 
times, quite unconscious of bystanders, as he 
slouched toward Temple Bar, perhaps on his 
way to the tavern in Fleet Street, where 
Johnson’s chair stood in the chimney corner. 


The Italian correspondence, recording 
the “state of social affairs in Rome’ at 
the close of the reign of Gregory XVI 
and the beginning of that of Pius IX, 
reveals Mahony’s departure from the 
conservative tradition of the Fraserian 
days to the position of an advanced 
liberal. His enthusiasm for Italian lib- 
erty is evident throughout the papers, 
published in 1847 as Facts and Figures 
from Rome, by Don Jeremy Savonarola, 
Benedictine Monk: 


Stirring times came on; and, finally, when 
the Pope had abandoned the eternal city,— 
when Garibaldi had established his bivouac 
in the grand piazze of St. Peter’s,—when the 
churches of the Inquisition were sacked,— 
and the modern triumvirate of Mazzini, 
Safh, and Armellini was first menaced and 
then overthrown by the French under Oudi- 
not,—Mahony became the historian of the 
patriots, and, with Gavazzi as chaplain, sent 
home his weekly fardel of news. 


But, in spite of his journalistic duties, 
he found time for frequent visits to the 
parties of Anna Jameson, whose town 
house furnished a gathering place for 
the foreign literati, and was seldom too 
busy to call at the home of the Brown- 
ings in Florence, where they had settled 
after the retreat from England. 

The latter part of 1848 found Ma- 
hony again in London for a short time, 
but he was soon in Paris in the service 
of Dickens’ London Globe, remaining 
as correspondent there until his death. 
In spite of the climate that proved dan- 


gerous to his sensitive chest, the Father 
settled in a cheap hotel in the Rue des 
Moulins, and in the long years that fol- 
lowed became a respected figure on the 
streets of the French capital. In the 
mornings he might be found in the 


reading room at Galignani’s and the — 


Messenger office; in the afternoon at 
home writing his own correspondence; 
and at night faring forth in search of 
food and fellows at the Palais-Royal or 
elsewhere. 

The Father’s eating habits were as 
strange as his costume. He was fond 
of dining at Voisin’s, in the Rue de 
Luxembourg, in a lower room between 
six and seven: o'clock. Fish was his 
favorite food, and he seldom ate with- 
out it, dining exclusively on it on Fri- 
days in keeping with his appetite as 
much as with any vagrant principle. 
Small fish he dived into with his fingers, 
while for the larger ones he used spoons 
of ivory, bone, and wood, showing a 
peculiar aversion to steel and silver ta- 
ble implements. After dinner and his 
bottle of Volnay, he might sometimes 
be seen on warm autumn evenings sit- 
ting in front of the Cafe Riche on the 
Boulevards, with three or four promi- 
nent men, almost always English. One 
writer who attended many of these ses- 
sions describes him thus: 


The loneliness and celibacy of his life 
developed a certain oddity which always be- 
longed to him. His dress was curiously neg- 
ligent. He looked up at you with his keen 
blue eyes, over his spectacles, turning his 
head on one side, like some strange old bird; 
told an anecdote, or growled out a sarcasm, 
or quoted Horace, with a voice still retain- 
ing a flavor of the Cork brogue; then, mak- 
ing no salutation of any kind and sticking 
his hands in his coat-pockets, he shot off and 
his dapper little black figure disappeared 
round the corner. There was a half-cynical 
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indifference to life, and even to literature 
about the old Father in his last years; but, 
as the evening wore on, a strange little well 
of sentiment would bubble up in his talk and 
remind you that he was the author of the 
“Bells of Shandon” as well as of endless 
epigrams. 


His lodgings in the Rue des Moulins, 
too, were the favorite gathering place 
of a select group of intimates, again 
usually Englishmen, who lingered over 
their glasses while Prout mixed again 
and again the famous cognac concoc- 
tion. And, as their hearts warmed with 
the wine, “the little man, sure of the 
sympathy of his audience and justly 
proud of his fame, poured forth the 
treasures of his learning and fancy, min- 
gled with the lightnings of that wit 
which scathed wherever it glanced.” 
With the years the Father grew sharper 
and more cynical, even with his friends; 
neither a courteous nor a genial com- 
panion, he unhesitatingly placed his 
own convenience before that of others. 
Easily angered and fond of argument, 
he was often terse and bitter, with an 
irony that drove away many of his for- 
mer comrades. Such behavior was hard- 
ly conducive to social success, and he 
became more and more of a recluse, in- 
volved in his own meditations. John 
Sheehan, friend of other days, writes: 


In zest and tone he was French. Over his 
fire in his hotel you would have said of him, 
“Some bright, lonely, bachelor bibliophile, 
who can talk alone to the simmering pots, 
and let the world go topsy-turvy while he 
dwells on the learned glories of the Jesuits 
and fumbles among their inexhaustible 
treasures.” 


But, for all his eccentricities, Mahony 
maintained an enduring affection for his 
friends of the old days and, though a 
critic and satirist, retained an apprecia- 


tion of the beautiful in life as well. 
Three years before his death he set 
about to put his spiritual house in order, 
successfully petitioning the authorities 
at Rome to allow him to resort to lay 
communion. His illness—chronic bron- 
chitis complicated by diabetes—became 
acute early in 1866, and on May 18 of 
that year, attended by a sister, Mrs. 
Woodlock, come over on a visit from 
Ireland, and his friend Abbé Rogerson, 
he accepted the last sacraments in token 
of a final loyalty to the Church whose 
ways he had deserted. He is buried in 
the vault of the church at Cork, within 
a stone’s throw of the river Lee, “under 
the shadow of the solemn spire, where 
the bells of Shandon ring down their 
benediction upon him. . . .” 

I have spoken of Mahony chiefly as 
a humorist; but in all probability his 
best claim to a final place in literature 
rests on his skill as a translator and as 
the composer of such songs as “The 
Shandon Bells.” From his hundreds of 
translations, many of them from his 
favorite poets Horace and Béranger, the 
alleged “Ode XXVIII” from Horace 
may be taken as a fair example of his 
more jubilant style; in it, Bibo, being 
ferried over the Styx by the inflexible 
Charon, asks to be taken back, “for his 
soul it was dry and he wanted some 
sack.” 


Meantime the gray ferryman 

Ferried him o’er 
And the crazy old bark 

Touched the Stygian shore; 
There old Bibo got out, 

uite unable to stand, 

And he jostled the ghosts 

As they crowded the strand. 
Have a care!’ cried out Charon; 
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Have acare! ’Tis not well: 
For remember you're dead, 
And your soul is in hell.” 


MORAL 
“I’m in hell,” replied Bibo; 
“Well I know by the sign: 
’Twas a hell upon earth 
To be wanting of wine.” 


A ballad of Beranger which Prout, 
‘refusing to expatiate on its moral con- 


But the worst is untold!’ ..... 


clusion, recommends as an apt charac- 
terization of the life of the troubadours 
and as a “‘lyrical epigram on the ad- 
mirers of hereditary legislation,” shows 
the Father at his jovial best in rendering 
the joyous and in its way immortal 
‘“Dauphin’s Birthday.” After telling of 
the minstrel Richard’s singing at the 
court in celebration of the birth of an 
heir and his hasty departure to seek out 
an old monk for confession, the story 
proceeds in this fashion: 


“Haste, my sonne, and be shriven; 


Tell your guilt—its results—how you sinned, and how often.” 
"Oh, my guilt it is great!—can my sin be forgiven— 
Its result, holy monk! is—alas, ’tis a DAUPHIN!” 
And the friar grew pale at so startling a tale, 
And he whispered, ‘For us, sonne, procure 
(She will grant it, I ween) abbey land from the queen.” 
Sing for your king, young and gay troubadour! 
Sing well you may, troubadour young and gay! 


Then the monk said a prayer, and the sin, light as air, 
Flew away from the penitent’s soul; 
And to Paris went Richard to sing for the fair, 
“Virelai,” sonnet gay, and “carolle” ; 
And he mingled with joy in the festival there. 
Oh! while beauty and song can allure, 
May our oold royal race never want for an heir! 
Sing for your king, young and gay troubadour! 
Sing well you may, troubadour young and gay! 


But the picture of Mahony that lin- 
gers in the memory of men is of a tired 


old man loitering on the banks of some 
foreign river and dreaming— 


Such empty phantom 

I freely grant them; 

But there is an anthem 
More dear to me,— 

’Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the River Lee. 


—— ee 


Chief Justice Waite: (raftsman of Due Process 


BRUCE R. TRIMBLE 


{Biographical note: Morrison Remick 
Waite was born in Lyme, Connecticut, No- 
vember 29, 1816. He is said to have traced 
his ancestry to Thomas Wayte who signed 
the death warrant of Charles I (Harpers, 
Feb., 1876), although this is not yet con- 
firmed. Waite’s father, Henry Matson Waite, 
was Chief Justice of Connecticut and his 
grandfather was Justice of the Peace contin- 
uously from youth to old age. Waite was 
graduated from Yale College in 1837 in the 
class with William M. Evarts. The next year 
he took up the study of law in the office of 
Samuel M. Young in Maumee City, Ohio, 
then on the frontier. For more than thirty 
years he practiced in the Maumee Valley 
where he became the leader of the Ohio bar. 

Waite gained considerable fame in 1862 
by his independent campaign for Congress 
against J. M. Ashley, bitter opponent of 
President Lincoln, but Waite lost. In 1872 
he was selected by President Grant as one of 
the American Counsel in the Geneva Arbi- 
tration. He contributed five of the thirteen 
chapters of the American argument and a 
special supplementary argument which “‘over- 
whelmed Sir Roundell” Palmer, the English 
Counsel. In 1873 he was unanimously 
elected a delegate to the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention, and was made president of that 
body. He was serving in that capacity when 
he was nominated for Chief Justice and 
unanimously confirmed. He immediately as- 
sumed a large share of the work of the 
Court, writing the opinion in the first case to 
come up after his appointment. In the four- 
teen years of his Chief Justiceship (1874- 
88) he gave the opinion of the Court in 
more than a thousand cases. 

Waite came to the Court in one of the 
most trying periods in American history, 
without any judicial experience and without 
having practiced before the Court over which 
he was called to preside. There were prob- 
lems growing out of the war yet to be de- 
cided. Radical reconstruction legislation was 
still on the statute books. The War Amend- 


ments were yet to be construed. The de- 
velopment of the western states, transconti- 
nental railroads, control of public utilities, 
agrarian movements, etc., gave rise to new 
problems. In all these matters Waite con- 
tributed substantially. But his influence up- 
on the development of the due process 
clause, which is now so important, was es- 
pecially significant, although it has been gen- 
erally overlooked by commentators. } 


The statement which Chief Justice 
Waite made in the Granger Cases! that 
“for protection against abuses of the 
legislatures, the people must resort to 
the polls, not to the courts” has given 
rise to the belief that he did not con- 
sider the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment a limitation upon 
the police power of the states. This un- 
fortunate dictum has overshadowed 
Waite’s subsequent contributions to 
such an extent that his influence upon 
the development of that clause has not 
been given the prominence which it de- 
serves. 

“It is probably safe to say that [the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment} is the most important 
guarantee of civil liberty known to 
American Constitutional law.”’2 Indeed, 
the development of the law on this 
clause forms one of the most significant 
chapters in our judicial history. 

The fact that the historical antece- 
dent of the term due process of law was 
the /aw of the land and first found ex- 
pression in the Magna Carta is well 


1. Munn v. Illinois 94 U. S. 113. 


2. R. E. Cushman in Orth & Cushman, American 
National Government, p. 150. 
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known. The term originally provided 
for just and sound procedure in all mat- 
ters affecting individual rights; that is, 
fair play in the manner of dealing with 
private rights. It was in this sense that 
the clause was first interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
more than half a century after the term 
was written into the Constitution.! This 
decision did not limit the substance of 
the legislation. The Court was there 
concerned with how the government 
acted rather than with the purpose of 
the action. 

Had this procedural interpretation 
prevailed, the due process clause would 
not have become such a useful part of 
the Constitution. But the term under- 
went a vast change, becoming the chief 
test of the validity of the substance of 
legislation as well as of the method. It 
was here that Chief Justice Waite, con- 
trary to general opinion, contributed 
most. From the very beginning of his 
tenure he indicated that a sufficiently 
arbitrary legislative act would be held 
to deprive a person of his life, liberty 
or property without due process of law. 

The status of the law on this clause 
when Waite came to the bench is seen 
from the following statements. Chief 
Justice Taney in the famous Dred Scott 
case before the Civil War had said: 


An act of Congress which deprives a citi- 
zen .. . of his liberty or property, merely 
because he came himself or brought his 
property into a particular territory . . could 
hardly be dignified with the name of due 
process of law. 


And in the first legal tender case it 
was suggested that due process as found 
in the Fifth Amendment restrains Con- 


1, Murray’s Lessee v. Hoboken Land and Improve- 
ment Co. 18 Howard 272 (1856). 


gress with regard to substantive as well 
as to procedural rights. But in the sec- 
ond legal tender decision, Justice Strong 
said that due process “has always been 
understood” to apply only to a “direct 
appropriation.” Thus due process was 
linked up to the power of eminent do- 
main and the development of the clause 
was considerably curtailed. That was 
the status of the law on this term when 
Waite came to the bench. 

Some years ago Professor Corwin 
made the mistake of assuming that 
Waite also was thinking of the due 
process clause in connection with the 
power of eminent domain and a direct 
appropriation.! This error was due, no 
doubt, to the statement Waite made in 
the Sinking Fund Cases? that the ‘“Unit- 
ed States cannot legislate back to them- 
selves, without making compensation, 
the lands they have given this corpora- 
tion.” But in the very next sentence, 
evidently overlooked by Professor Cor- 
win, the Chief Justice said: “Neither 
can they by legislation compel the cor- 
poration to discharge its obligations. . . 
than according to the terms of the con- 
tract.” Therefore, Waite’s conception 
of due process was not so restricted as 
that of the Court in the earlier cases. 

The question of de process and the 
police power of the states was first con- 
sidered in the Slaughterhouse cases a 
year before Waite came to the bench. 
Here the point was disposed of in these 
words: ‘Under no construction of that 
provision due process that we have ever 
seen or any that we deem admissable,” 
can the law in question be invalidated.3 
Following this case many others began 
to be brought to the Court where the 
1. 7 Michigan Law Review 643. 


2. 99 U. S. 700. ; 
3. 16 Wallace 36 (1872) at 81. 
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due process clause was urged as a limi- 
tation upon the police power of the 
state. But as late as 1886 Justice Field 
said: “But neither the Fourteenth 
Amendment . . . broad and compre- 
hensive as it is... . nor any other 
amendment was designed to interfere 
with the power of the state sometimes 
termed its police power.””! 

Eleven years before Field said this, 
we find Chief Justice Waite intimating 
the contrary opinion, i. e., that the due 
process clause might be used as a limita- 
tion on the power of the state. It is 
surprising that in the numerous articles 
on this clause of the Constitution these 
significant suggestions have been often 
overlooked. 

The first case in which the question 
was considered by Waite arose out of 
an act of Louisiana which one Kennard 
argued deprived him of his property 
without due process of law. Waite said: 


It is substantially admitted by counsel... 
that such is not the case if it has been done 
in the due course of legal proceedings ac- 
cording to those rules and forms which have 
been established for the protection of pri- 
vate rights. We accept this as a sufficient 
definition of the term “due process of law” 
for the purpose of the present case.2 


By the language used here, it would 
seem that the Chief Justice would not 
accept this procedural definition as a 
sufficient definition of due process in 
every case. Whether he consciously and 
designedly used this careful language 
for this purpose at this time, we do not 
know, but there is room to suppose in 
view of all his other decisions that he 
believed in a wider interpretation of the 
term due process. Counsel agreed vol- 


1. Barbour v. Connelly 113 U. S. 31 (1885). 
2. Kennard v. La. 92 U. S. 480 (1875). Author’s 
italics. 


untarily to a procedural interpretation 
and there was no necessity for the Court 
to consider the question beyond that. 
This was Waite’s first chance at the 
term and he implied a broader interpre- 
tation than counsel urged. We shall 
see, as we continue, that he never un- 
equivocably restricted the term to a pro- 
cedural definition. 

In Railroad Company v. Richmond! 
Waite for the Court upheld the right of 
the city of Richmond to forbid the oper- 
ation of steam locomotives in certain 
streets. The company’s argument was 
that because of its great expense under 
the original charter and that which it 
would have to suffer under the pro- 
posed ordinance, it was being deprived 
of its property without due process of 
law. To this the Chief Justice replied: 


All property in the city is subject to the 
legitimate control of the government .. . 
Appropriate regulation of the use of proper- 
ty is not “taking” property within the mean- 
ing of the constitutional provision. 


The obvious conclusion is, that had the 
act been sufficiently arbitrary or “‘inap- 
propriate” the Court would have held 
it unconstitutional. A few months be- 
fore Waite made this statement, how- 
ever, he had let drop that unfortunate 
dictum in the Munn case: “for protec- 
tion against abuses of the legislatures, 
the people must resort to the polls, not 
to the courts.”” Even in the Munn case, 
however, we find him saying: 


Down to the . . . adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, it was not supposed that 
statutes regulating the use . . . of private 
property necessarily deprived an owner of 
his property without due process of law. 
Under some circumstances they may but not 
under all.2 


1. 96 UW. S. 521. 
2. Author’s italics. 


Author’s italics. 
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The inference is that had this been one 
of the “some circumstances” the Court 
would have held it to be contrary to 
due process. Furthermore, the frequent 
use of the word “reasonable” indicates 
that Waite would not hold any rate 
fixed a reasonable rate. 

Again in the Sinking Fund cases he 
said: ‘The United States . . . are pro- 
hibited from depriving persons or cor- 
porations of property without due pro- 
cess of law.” 

And in Spring Valley Water Works 
vs. Schlottler! Waite said, speaking of 
the Munn case, and regarding the rate 
fixing power: 


Such [reasonable} regulations do not de- 
ptive a person of his property without due 
process of law. What may be done if the 
municipal authorities . . . fix upon a price 
which is manifestly unreasonable need not 
now be considered. 


This is a clear indication that, if an 
“unreasonable” or confiscatory rate were 
fixed, the Court would decide it to be 
a deprivation without due process of 
law. 

Following these cases came Waite’s 
famous statement in Stone v. Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company? which, ac- 
cording to as eminent authority as 
Charles Warren, laid the foundation of 
the modern interpretation of due pro- 
cess.3 Here a railroad rate fixed by a 
railroad commission was challenged. 
The rate was upheld, but it was posi- 
tively declared that had the rate been 
unreasonable or confiscatory it could not 
have been due process. 


From what has been said [wrote the Chief 
Justice, again speaking of his Munn decision, 


1. 110 U. S. 347 (1883). 

2. 116 U. S. 307 (1886). 

3. Supreme Court in United States History, Vol. 
II, p. 591. 
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as if realizing the confusion left by his dic- 
tum in that case} it is not to be inferred that 
this power of limitation or regulation is it- 
self without limit. This power to regulate 
is not the power to destroy and limitation is 
not the equivalent of confiscation. Under 
pretense of regulating fares and freights, the 
state... cannot do that which in law 
amounts to a taking of private property . . . 
without due process of law. 


Two years after Waite made this state- 
ment, the doctrine was repeated with 
approval in Dow v. Beidleman! and by 
this time the foundation for the judicial 
control of public utility rates was defi- 
nitely laid. This judicial control was 
not applied to other branches of the 
police power, however, for some time 
and we find that in Yick Wo v. Hop- 
kins? the Court again had an opportun- 
ity, speaking through Justice Field to 
mention the due process clause as a 
limitation upon the substantive matter 
of a police measure. . .3 

The Court advanced slowly, but by 
1888 when Waite passed from the 
scene, the attitude of the Court had 
changed. As is well known, however, 
it was not until 1894 that the Court was 
finally brought to the point of declaring 
a police measure unconstitutional be- 
cause it lacked due process.4 It is to be 
noted here, however, that the Court in 
the Reagan case and again in the case 
of Smyth v. Ames5 based its decisions 
almost entirely on Waite’s dicta in sev- 
eral of the cases we have mentioned... 

Waite’s first reference to the term 
due process was made nearly twenty 


1. 125 U. S. 680 (1888). 

2. 118 U. S. 356. 

3. The control of utilities is usually considered in 
a separate category from the police power but 
Waite’s definition of the police power included 
regulation of such interests. 

4, Reagan v. Farmers Loan and Trust Co. 154 
U. S. 362 (1894). 

5. 169 U. S. 466 (1898). 
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years, lacking a few months, before the 
Supreme Court actually declared a state 
law invalid as a deprivation of due 
process. And in that first reference to 
the term he implied a broader interpre- 
tation than counsel urged. In every suc- 
ceeding case, involving the clause, we 
find the same implication. There is no 
doubt but that Waite had a great influ- 
ence on the development of that clause. 
The fact would appear to be that be- 
cause of the notoriety which the Munn 
decision attained, his other statements 
have been overlooked or misunderstood. 
As a matter of fact, what was said in 
the Munn case was mere dictum, and 
unnecessary to a decision. He was then 
engaged in establishing the doctrine 
that when a business becomes ‘‘affected 
with a public interest’ it is subject to 
legislative control as to rates. There 
was no question that the rates fixed 
were confiscatory. Here it was that he 
prevented the ravaging of society by 
vast combinations of wealth, an act 
which entitles him to the everlasting 
gratitude of the American people and 
to a high place in the hall of fame 
among its great “craftsmen of the law.” 

Although Chief Justice Waite was 
one of the first to recognize the possi- 
bilities of the term due process, the fact 
remains that he refused to apply the in- 
terpretation which he recognized. In all 
his decisions he was of the opinion that 
the particular regulations were reason- 
able. He was willing to allow the state 
wide discretion. 

There is one further significant de- 
velopment indicated by these cases men- 
tioned above. Beginning with the Munn 
case, the Court was constantly divided. 
The cause of this division, which began 
about 1877, has been said to be due to 


the difference in the governmental phi- 
losophies of the members of the Court. 
The issue drawn in the Munn and sub- 
sequent cases, suggests Professor Cor- 
win,! was between two theories of gov- 
ernment. One centered around the no- 
tion of sovereignity, and regarded the 
government as the agent of society; the 
other centered around natural rights re- 
garding government as something ex- 
trinsic to society. One theory regarded 
the law as emanating from authority 
and as vested with a reformative func- 
tion; the other thought the law ought to 
be conservative and represent the rati- 
fication of custom. 

If this interpretation is correct, it is 
a simple matter to place Waite in the 
first classification. He was willing to 
allow the state legislature to experiment 
with social and economic legislation. It 
was this reluctance to interpose the ju- 
dicial will to that of the states that en- 
abled him to interpret due process as 
he did. 

It is not suggested here, however, 
that Waite was profoundly versed in 
governmental theory. It is not sug- 
gested that he cared a great deal about 
the sovereignity of the States. He was 
a Republican in politics. But he was a 
new type of lawyer come to the bench. 
He was a successful business man as 
well as a successful business lawyer. His 
opinions do not abound in theories. 
They are straightforward, crisp, busi- 
ness-like expressions of one who is try- 
ing to solve the problem presented in 
the most logical manner, and for the best 
interests of all concerned. He had no 
preconceived notions of natural rights, 


1. 7 Michigan Law Review, ‘Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and the States,” 1909, p. 643. 
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nor, on the other hand, notions of sov- 
ereignity or other governmental theories 
which he felt called upon to put before 
the nation. His business and legal train- 
ing no doubt instilled in him the belief 
that the proper place for control over 
combinations of wealth was in the 


ing corporations, knew their practices 
at first hand, and no doubt believed that 
they would go to extreme length to ob- 
tain their ends, if not prevented. This 
accounts, perhaps, for the fact that 
Waite, contrary to expectations, became 
a resolute protector of the public inter- 


states. He had been next to the grow- est on the bench. 


Two Poems 
YETZA GILLESPIE 


PRAIRIE VIKING 


All day he held the plowshare in the earth, 
And drove the furrow deep. He bore the thrust 

Of noon, the quivering heat, endured the mirth 
Of ribald crows. Always the bitter dust 
Rose up, possessed him in a shrouding gust. 

He never noticed, having learned to trade 

The meager substance for a richer shade. 

He dulled his brain and stared beneath the plow 
Until the soil flowed undulate and blue 

Back from the blade as from a vessel’s prow. 
There at its helm upon his lips he knew 
Sea-flavour in his body salt: and to 

His alien eyes the crow became a gull— 

The pattern of his soul, and beautiful. 


ARROW-HEAD 


Beside the trail that climbs the rocky hill, 
Where sumac-flames and maple-fwes are red, 
Today I found a polished arrow-head, 
Patiently chipped and sharpened by the skill 
Of copper fingers, laboring until 
Death rode the feathered shaft when it was sped. 
Perhaps it lay forgotten where they bled 
And smoked the carcase of some ancient kill. 
Where is the supple hand that strung the bow? 
W hat is the fashion of those fingers now? 
Where is the straining heart the arrow cleft? 
The level prey and hunter do not know 
How many autumns flutter from the bough— 
Only their common arrow-head is left. 


Editor and Reader 


\ ’ J ITH this issue the University Review 


completes the circle of its first year, 

The editors are well aware of the 
journal’s present limitations, yet the generous 
praise of many readers encourages us in our 
hope that the Review has made a promising 
entry into the world of literary and intellec- 
tual publications. If this is true, credit rests 
largely with those who have given us sympa- 
thetic help in the founding and enlargement 
of the journal. The gathering of suitable 
material for the first few issues has not been 
an easy task, largely because of the time nec- 
essary for a new and unheralded publication 
to make itself known. For this reason ap- 
preciation should be expressed to those who 
have helped us to secure material and to 
those who have sent us manuscripts, many 
of which might have been published in es- 
tablished, paying magazines. 

A word should perhaps be said about our 
contributors. It is not the purpose of the 
University Review to seek big names; rather, 
it hopes to discover and encourage new tal- 
ent. But when the manuscripts of estab- 
lished writers are available, we feel justified 
in publishing them, both for their intrinsic 
merit and as a kind of lodestar to the editors 
and to those young writers whose reputations 
have yet to be made. The main function of 
the Review, however, is to reflect the life and 
interests of the community it serves through 
the medium of the best writing obtainable, 
from whatever source. And by the “best 
writing” we include manuscripts perhaps 
lacking somewhat in the felicities of a pol- 
ished and beautifully cadenced style, but 
which nevertheless are important for their 
subject matter. 

Innumerable problems arise in a publish- 
ing venture of this nature, problems that 
have concerned the editors as well as many 
readers who have written us with generous 
interest in the permanent success of the 
Review. Can a journal published beyond the 
Atlantic seaboard render a service to the ter- 
ritory it serves which is not already provided 
by the national magazines? Can it obtain 


the support of a sufficiently wide local public 
to make it financially as well as culturally 
successful? Should such a journal be of a 
distinctly regional character? Should it pur- 
sue a well-defined editorial policy, champion- 
ing certain points of view, although not ex- 
cluding from its pages opposing opinions? 

The answer to the first question, it seems 
to us, has already been given by the innumer- 
able magazines now published in almost 
every cultural unit of the country. The 
Southwest Review (Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity), the Southern Review and the Jour- 
nal of Southern History (both published by 
Louisiana State University), Books Abroad 
(University of Oklahoma), Westminster 
Magazine (Oglethorpe University) , Sewanee 
Review (University of the South), the Fron- 
tier (University of Montana), American 
Prefaces (University of Iowa)—these and 
many others are recording important material 
which would not get into the national 
magazines. 

Until comparatively recently the cultural 
movements of our country have gravitated to 
or derived from the East, and for obvious 
reasons. Painters, writers, publishers, edu- 
cators, from whatever section of the country, 
have had to establish their reputations in or 
near New York, the center of trade. And 
this is still largely true today as in the past. 
It is also true that for the last sixty years or 
more American writers have devoted them- 
selves to what is known as regional literature, 
whether of the “‘local color’ variety exempli- 
fied in Bret Harte’s western stories and verse 
or the profounder interpretations of Hamlin 
Garland for the Middle West and Joel 


‘Chandler Harris and George Washington 


Cable for the South. But the fact that these 
older writers as well as such contemporary 
writers (who have utilized the middle west- 
ern scene) as Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair 
Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Edna Ferber and others have found their 
largest immediate audience in the East, where 
most of the latter have gone to live for pro- 
fessional reasons, is indicative of the con- 
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tinued domination of the East. And this 
holds for the other arts as well. In painting 
Thomas Hart Benton, Grant Woods, and 
John Steuart Curry from the Middle West 
(and one might add here Orasco and Rivera 
from Mexico) established their reputations 
in New York, although it is significant that 
all of these artists have now returned to the 
soil that bred them. 

But decentralization, begun long ago, is 
only now slowly but surely gathering momen- 
tum. The following paragraph from Pro- 
fessor Cappon’s article, “A Poet of the 
Northwest,” in the summer issue of the 
University Review, was quoted in an inter- 
esting editorial, “Regional Literature in 
Idaho,” in the Lewiston, Idaho, Tribune: 


Of the many distinct sections in Ameri- 
ca which have recently reached articulate 
self-consciousness—including the middle 
south, the southwest, the Pacific region, 
and so on—it is difficult to say which will 
develop its social and political individual- 
ity most significantly, naturally and rapid- 
ly. Artistically, however, the movement 
of the northwest writers has maintained 
its lead rather steadily for about a decade. 


The tendency, implied here, of the various 
regional cultures of the country to break 
away from the domination of the East is 
noticeable in many fields. In our art gal- 
leries, symphony orchestras, indigenous ar- 
chitecture,! economic and social movements, 
educational institutions, regional journals, we 
are doing directly for ourselves rather than 
indirectly through the filter of the East. It 
is to the encouragement of a genuine litera- 
ture of the Middle-South West that the 
University Review hopes to make a contri- 
bution. 

But does regionalism imply a purely local 
point of view? Should the University Re- 
view, for example, restrict itself to material 
concerned exclusively with the life of the 
territory of which Kansas City is the cultural 
center? Some of our readers have thought 


1. See the interesting article, “Regional Architec- 
ture,” by Jerry Bywater in the Southwest Review 
(Spring, 1933). 

2. The Eccles sponsored national banking bill, for 
example, represented the opposition of the West 
to the banking domination of the East. 


so, one of them suggesting that we should 
publish manuscripts from this section only. 
Undoubtedly there are some advantages in 
restricting the journal to home talent. It 
would have a more definite character ; its ma- 
terial would be more unified ; it would clearly 
avoid competition with the national maga- 
zines; its appeal would be more intimately 
defined. But the editors of the Review feel 
that a larger perspective is not at all incom- 
patible with the type of regionalism that 
ought to be encouraged. A narrow regional- 
ism has all the evils inherent in chauvinistic 
nationalism, and a restriction of material to 
the local scene would fail to reach many of 
our readers whose interests lie in a wider 
field. Moreover, the Middle West is as 
much concerned with world questions as 
with purely local issues. The world price of 
wheat or the Italo-Ethiopian dispute may be 
of more consequence to our lives than a 
local political issue. Many writers, looking 
at the national and international scene from 
the point of view of the Middle West, 
should be given an opportunity to express 
themselves. 

The regionalism we envisage does not for- 
get the larger world of men and of ideas. 
It is as captured by the beauty of William 
Ellery Leonard’s translation of the Lorelei 
as by the best “modern” poetry it produces. 
A regional journal, like regional movements 
in literature, must concern itself with na- 
tional and international as well as sectional 
interests, if it hopes to make a permanent 
contribution to its community. The New 
England movement in literature was great 
insofar as such leaders as Thoreau and Emer- 
son transcended the regional restrictions of 
New England; the Irish Revival of the 
1890's exerted a profound influence on con- 
temporary life to the extent that George W. 
Russell, William Butler Yeats and others 
ranged the earth for ideas of universal sig- 
nificance—ideas inclusively, but not exclu- 
sively Irish. Likewise, a regional journal, 
reflecting the hopes and fears of men in this 
section, must in doing so reflect the hopes 
and fears of men generally. 

Grant ‘Wood, speaking recently before the 
large gathering of the Western Arts Associ- 
ation, pointed out the connection between 
painting and writing in the regional art 
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movement and emphasized the distinction 
between true regionalism and localism. 


Recent writers have depicted various 
facets of life in this country, which alto- 
gether may some day begin to give us an 
adequate picture of contemporary America. 
Because they have presented various re- 
gions, they have been given the name of 
Regional writers. This caption has been 
copied and applied to that new school of 
painting which has been working along 
the same general lines. It is unfortunate 
in some of its connotations, but no one has 
been able to suggest a better one, so there 
is need to clarify the name Regional as 
applied to American painting. 

Springing from the same root, primitive 
Italian, as.does so-called modern art, it 
differs from the latter, which emphasizes 
design, in that the regionalist emphasizes 
both design and content; accepting what 
the modernist will not acknowledge, that 
most primitive painting had storytelling 
as its excuse for being. Not driven by the 
religious urge of the early painters, the 
regionalist turns to his own experiences in 
his own environment for his subject mat- 
ter. 

However, the term regional is not geo- 
graphic, except in an incidental way. The 
boundaries of an artist’s region are not 
lines on a map—but those within which 
he has had adequate personal experience, 
e.g.—that shown in the work of Reginald 
Marsh, Burchfield, Benton and Curry, as 
well as Grant Wood. The painter’s region 
may include various geographical areas, 
provided the artist has penetration, ability 
to analyze and emphasize what is signifi- 
cant to him as an artist. Adequate ex- 
perience qualifies the regionalist and sepa- 
rates him from the local colorist, whose 
work is necessarily superficial, lacking the 
authenticity and conviction which results 
from real knowledge and strong emotional 
reaction.! 


We recognize, of course, that the Uni- 
versity Review, even with such a broad per- 


1. Hazel Crow Ewell, ‘Regional Art,” Christian 
Science Monitor (June 19, 1935), Magazine Sec- 
tion, pp. 8-9. 


spective as this, must grow out of the com- 
munity it serves. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that all of the contributors 
to the first year of the Review, save three or 
four, were either born and reared or are at 
present living in the Middle West. We have 
not purposely determined this: we have 
simply drawn from what sources were avail- 
able to a journal published in Kansas City. 
In other words, the community itself has 
shaped the policy of the Review. And we 
hope that more and more we shall find ma- 
terial, typically the product of this section of 
the country, yet which is large enough in its 
significance to rise above a narrow section- 
alism., 

Should the Review champion certain 
points of view? Again, as in the question 
of regionalism, there are certain advantages 
in a journal “that stands for something’’— 
the ‘‘something” implying concrete issues and 
specific programs. Some of our readers have 
suggested that in order to give the Review 
“more character,” we might adopt an aggres- 
sive attitude toward such an issue as, for 
example, Fascism. But however admirable 
such and equally definite ‘‘planks’” may be, 
they too often lead into special pleading and 
propaganda. We have no quarrel with the 
partisan magazine, but it does not seem to 
us the most useful service a journal such as 
ours can render. It is difficult, of course, 
for any editorial staff to maintain a purely 
detached point of view, but we feel that we 
should strive as much as possible to secure 
quality in the Review, both in thought and 
style, and to give our contributors wide lati- 
tude in choice of subject and opinion. There 
is much to be said, on this point, for the 
policy of the old American Mercury: 


Because it has no mission beyond in- 
forming and stimulating the reader, no 
obsessions, no repressions, no restrictive 
policies, it is able always to be amusing 
without losing its dignity and to be serious 
without surrendering to fanaticism. 


In rejecting partisan causes, the Review does 


not avoid controversial questions. Like the 
University which publishes it, it provides a 
forum for all who have something to say 
and are capable of saying it well, 
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There is at present no journal with this 
purpose other than the University Review 
serving the needs of this section of the coun- 
try. With the Nelson Art Gallery, the Art 
Institute, the Civic Orchestra, and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City itself, we hope to 


contribute to the cultural life of this com- 
munity. In brief, we hope to provide for 
the reading public a journal, indigenous in 
the largest sense, of provocative ideas and 
beautiful writing. 

C. R. D. 


Song of the Middle West 


VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


West... Midwest .. 


. Midway within the nation’s wealth of land— 


You who may reach from sea to sea, and yet, unmoving, stand— 

Where is the new life stirring now? What have your wise eyes seen? 

W here is the country’s heart-beat strong? Quick are your ears and keen! 
Where do the rich notes soar today? Where will the new voice rise— 
Broad and deep from the eastern sea? Under the western skies? 

Ask you in turn the weary East—ask the great western sand— 

Ask of the northern lakes, and then of the lush South demand. 


Seek out the earthquake, fire, and flood. Ask of the long, hard drouth, 

“Will the new song be from East or West? Will it stir North or South?” 
“Here!” will the ringing answer come. “Here!” will it cry at length: 

“Here from your patient, brooding soil; here from your rocks’ great strength: 
Here where the grain stands straight and proud; here where the vast clouds go— 
Where over fertile and eager earth your mighty rivers flow: 

Here is the nation’s soul born new. Now may the tired East rest, 

Hearing the chorus, young and strong, ring from the great Midwest!” 


Distinctive Flowers 


WEDDINGS 
PARTY DECORATIONS 
LANDSCAPE PLANTING 


Beautiful Funeral Flowers 
Birthday and Anniversary Flowers 


cHAADLER 


ea FLORALC 


1o1 WEST FORTY-SEVENTH 
Country Club Plaza WEstport 5800 


By wire to all parts of the world 


Bonded Member 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 


RENT. 


An Automatic 


GAS BURNER 


for your Furnace 


@ No Down Payment 

@ No Obligation to Buy 

@ No Rental Payments 
During Summer Months 


Kansas City Gas Co. 
824 Grand VIctor 9700 
A Cities Service Company 


BUILDS SOUND TEETH 


‘ Chapman Milk 
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The Contributors to This Issue 


Dorothea Bowen is on the staff of the 
University of Kansas. 


Dona Brown, now living in Kansas 
City, has degrees from Smith College 
and the University of Michigan and has 
studied at the University of Edinburgh. 


Wallace Brown is a member of the 
Department of English Language and 
Literature at the University of Kansas 
City. 


Hester Buell lives in Delphos, Kansas 
and is working on a volume of verse. 


Allan Crafton is the director of dra- 
matics at the University of Kansas. 


Yetza Gillespie lives in Kansas City 
and has published poetry in the Literary 
Digest, Westward, Bozart, the Kansas 
City Star, etc. She is at present prepar- 
ing a volume of poems for publication. 


James Hall is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 


Alfred Grimwood has a fellowship 
in the Department of English at Colo- 
rado College. He has published in 
Story Magazine and last year won first 
prize in the Colorado College poetry 
competition. 


William Ellery Leonard is the distin- 
guished teacher, scholar, translator and 
poet at the University of Wisconsin. 
The following excerpts from his letters 
are interesting commentaries on his life 
and work: 


“As to an article about me, I suppose you 
refer to my doings as poet. ... My life- 
work as scholar, my life-work as teacher, and 
my life-work as a man trying to live under 
handicaps are several different stories, al- 
though interrelated. I'd prefer your article 
discussed the poet, especially with relation 
to movements and reputations of his age— 
he has from first to last done what he found 
out from inquiry at headquarters (his own 
nature) was his particular job. He has done 
what he damn pleased, observing with “‘de- 
tached” fury the successive ‘‘schools” of bal- 
lyhoo and pseudo-art, pseudo-life. I'd like 
to have somebody get this across . . though, 
on the whole, I’m now content to sit by, say 
nothing, ask for nothing, and contemplate 
myself with speculations as to what else there 
is for an honest man but to do his own job, 
whether the world comes round to him or 
not. ... You wonder about my literary 
work under academic conditions. No, I'm 
not released from any administrative duties. 
I’m not on as many committees as some 
(who like it) ; but I have a shaping part in 
executive affairs in our department—and at- 
tend faculty meetings when there’s anything 
up that I feel I need to be in on. And my 
teaching is all in the graduate school—cour- 
ses of a specialist, though in earlier years 
I’ve lectured and quizzed on everything, 
prose, verse, drama, criticism—everything, 
and corrected several millions of themes of 
all four years of scribblers. I’ve not had 
such posts as California gave to Bynner, 
Princeton to Alfred Noyes, Michigan to 
Frost, etc. I’ve been a university teacher, 
administrator, scholar—and, if I’ve been a 
literary man too, no university has the 
slightest claim as coadjutor or conservator. 
I’ve asked for no exemptions—nor received 
ae 


William A. Luby is chairman of the 
Department of Mathematics, University 
of Kansas City, and co-author of the 
series of algebras and geometries widely 
used in the secondary schools. 


KATE HINKLE 
French faundry 


MAE BOUCHARD, Manager, Associated with Kate Hinkle Laundry 26 years 


SPECIALIZES IN 


Curtains ° Dresses ° Quill ts Fine Linens 
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Established 1909 


26 YEARS OF NOTABLE SUCCESS IN FINE LAUNDRY WORK 


WEstport 1300 3121 Gillham Road 


Just —_— It To 


Our Expert Workmen! 


The way they make new things out of old is amazing oes 
and it's done at such reasonable prices, too! A phone call 
will bring one of our interior decorators to consult with 
you at any time that you suggest. Colonial also specializes 
in making custom-built furniture at moderate prices. 


The COLONIAL UPHOLSTERING CO. 
4724 Troost Avenue - . - - - WE. 9222 
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Virginia Scott Miner, Kansas City, Bruce Trimble is chairman of the 
was one of the founders of the North- Department of History and Political 
western University Poetry Society and Science at the University of Kansas City. 


has published poems in the Country 
Gentleman, Lyric, Wings, etc. 


Elsie Mitchell, Kansas City, has pub- 
lished in The Harp, The Kadelphian, 
The Frontier, etc. 


Delbert C. Richardson is a student at 
the University of Kansas. 


J. S. Robinson is chairman of the 
Department of Economics, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Robert Ulich is professor of Educa- 
tion, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard. 


Herbert Weinstock, one time music 
critic on the Milwaukee Leader, is now 
on the staff of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America and 
recently edited a volume Renascent 
Mexico. ‘The sketch printed in this 
issue of the Review is from a forth- 
coming book on Mexico. 


Read in the forthcoming issues of 
The University Review 


ART AND SOCIAL STRUGGLE—a discussion by Diego Rivera and Thomas 
Hart Benton, internationally famous painters. 


HUMANISM AND SCIENCE IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, by Dr. J. 
Duncan Spaeth, scholar and educator, department of English, Princeton, 
President-elect of the University of Kansas City. 


THE DELUGE, a translation from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, by John E. Hankins, 
department of English, University of Kansas. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO, by Frances Toor, editor of 
Mexican Folkways and an authority on the Mexican Indian. 


SHELLEY TODAY, by Carl Grabo, writer, scholar, teacher—an authority on 
Shelley. 


MR. MASTER’S “SPOON RIVER,” by Josephine Craven Chandler, an author- 
ity on the country in which Edgar Lee Masters lived as a boy and from 
which he drew the material for his famous Spoon River Anthology. 


Also verse, short stories, and articles on economics, education, international rela- 
tions, and the physical and biological sciences. 


